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(TO LATIN). 


If you take the words of the sentence, 
The bad Charles strikes little Jacob, 


and reiirrange them as often as you can into new sentences, 
like 

The bad Jacob strikes little Charles, or 

The bad little Charles strikes Jacob, or 


Charles strikes the bad little Jacob, or 
Jacob strikes the bad little Charles, 


you will never succeed in getting a sentence which means 
in substance the same as the first; but render the sentence 
literally into Latin, thus, 


Malus - Carolus - ferit - parvum - Jacobum 
(The) bad - Charles - strikes - little - Jacob, 


and rearrange these Latin words as often as you please and 
you will never get any other meaning than substantially the 
first, viz., that Charles is bad and is striking, and that Jacob 
is little and is struck. Why? 

Because in English the meaning of the words is secured 
by position, that is their order in the sentence; if you alter 
that, you change the meaning; but in Latin their meaning 
issecured not by position but by uniform, that is certain signs 
of relation attached to the word from which you can recognize 
and distinguish its respective rank as a word in whatever 
order you may meet it in the sentence. Thus uniforms dis- 
play the different cases, numbers, and genders of nouns, ad- 
jectives, and pronouns, and the persons, numbers, tenses, 
moods, and voices of verbs as well as denote the classes or 
conjugations into which the Latin verb is divided. 

A few words are here necessary to explain why we call 
these signs of relation Uniforms. There is no more certain 
fact than that the character of a people impresses itself upon 
their language, and as the race who spoke the Latin tongue 
were a military people, we should expect to find in their 
language something of a military character. And so in fact 
we do in numerous instances, of which, what we have just 
stated in regard to the signs of relation, is one. These signs 
show the rank and respective relations of words, exactly as 
military uniforms point out the difference between officer 
and soldier, or distinguish warriors of the same, from those 
of different corps. We shall have occasion hereafter to point 
to some other of the analogies which justify us in declaring 
Latin to be, essentially, a Military Language. 

To resume our subject, there are some instances of “uni- 
forms” occurring in English, and where they exist we may 
transpose as freely as in Latin; thus, we may say with equal 
clearness, “IT struck him,” or “him I struck,” and there can 
be no doubt either as to the one who strikes, or the one who 
receives the blow, because the uniform of “ him” notes it as 
_ the object of the verb. 

Yet though in Latin we may transpose freely without 
losing or even endangering the main meaning by so doing, 
we are not at liberty to transpose as we please, or to place 
the words at will merely. Every order of words has, as such, 
some meaning, and every change of that order implies an 

intent to shade the main meaning in some particular way. 
If, for instance, in our example we had commenced with 


“parvum,” it would mean that Charles is bad because he 


strikes not perhaps a big boy, but Jacob who is Jittle; if with 
“Jacobum,” that he is bad because he strikes not perhaps 
another little boy, but Jacob; if with “ferit,” that he is bad 
because he not merely teased Jacob, perhaps, but struck him. 
Thus whatever leads in the sentence, claims from general 
laws of language to be considered as having prominence in 
the mind of the speaker. Again in the Latin, owing to its 
military spirit, not only the beginning, but also the middle 
and end of the sentence—or, figuratively speaking, the two 
wings and the centre of it—are places of emphasis; and 
further, there are also special rules for determining the rela- 
tive position of certain,words; as, for instance, that the ad- 
jective, in general, does not precede, but follows its noun. 
Thus, in Latin we are not in the habit of saying, “the red 
rose,’ but, “the rose red.””. Which is the more natural of 
these expressions? You will say, “ours,” but that only 
seems to us to be so from our habit of thinking. Which 
precedes in the actual order of occurrence, the thing itself, 
or its quality, the rose, or the red? I should think the thing 
itself, and so the Romans thought and said accordingly: 
“rosa rubra:” but what is first perceived of a given rose, the 
thing itself or the quality, the rose, or the red? in fact, by 
what is the rose perceived at all? Manifestly by the quality, 
so we think and accordingly say “the red rose,” making not 
the object, the rose, but the subject, that is the person per- 
ceiving, the centre of our notation. 

How then does it happen, that the Romans held what 
amounts to an objective point of view, whilst we hold the 
subjective one? Perhaps because they were so much earlier 
in the life of the human kind. Certainly they judged as 
children might do guided by the power of the senses ; whilst 
we judge as men guided by mind. With people with whom 
the power of the senses yet prevails the habit of the Romans 
prevails also to some extent in the use of the adjective. Even 
in English we may choose one or the other way of expression 
as we want to assert, or to suppose a fact. For example, 
take the sentences, 


A sober and industrious man will always command our esteem, and 
A man, sober and industrious, will always command our esteem. 


In the former, the qualities, as far as our assertion goes, are 
a fact: the latter conveys our idea of them only, as qualilies 
of a man. A proper response to the first might be, ‘¢ Will not 
other qualities also command it?” and to the second, “A 
woman, possessing the same qualities, will be equally re- 
spected.” 

You will now see that our original sentence as rendered 
literally into Latin, Malus Carolus ferit parvum Jacobum, was 
not and could not be good Latin. First, the “malus Carolus” 
is in violation of the rule as to the usual place of the adjec- 
tive. Further, this sentence presents in its elements the 
“little” and the “strikes,” a contrast, and a judgment or 
conclusion drawn from it in “bad” which ought, with the 
means at hand, to appear emphasized as it certainly would 
by the accent in English wherever the sentence was spoken 
in earnest. The following arrangement of the words is cor- 
rect: Malus ferit parvum Carolus Jacobum. 


BS ee 


To bring out thought in full with the means at hand in a 
language is what constitutes in itself good writing in that 
ianguage, and when the thought itself is superior, the writing 
is classical. Classical, in a historical sense, means the mode 
and habit of thinking and writing as practised and trans- 
mitted by the best Greek and Latin authors; otherwise, it 
means superior, excellent, Where form prevails in writing, 
without or against the writer’s will, the style is heavy ; where 
with or by it, mannered; where thought prevails, so that 
- words are wanting to give it full expression, the style is 
involved and obscure. Where both form and substance are 
so blended that form but covers and reveals thought so that 
you are conscious of the one only through the other, and 
while conscious of neither separately, yet are fully conscious 
of both, then, where the subject itself is good, the author is 
a model and worthy of imitation, study, and analysis. 

You have now had a glimpse of the grand power of the 
Latin language. It can not only give to a thought an almost 
infinite variety of expressions with, in each case, a special 
and different emphasis, by simply transposing the words of 
the sentence, but it has, from an artistic point of view, the 
added excellence of painting contrasts by position. The for- 
mer of these we can partly supply in English by accent; but 
the latter result we cannot effect at all. If I wanted to say 
that the man of the highest ambition often falls into the 
deepest disgrace, how powerfully, how beautifully would 
this be expressed by putting the “highest” and the “ deepest” 
close together! How much higher the hill, how much deeper 
the dale would appear by such juxtaposition. We can do 
this in Latin; can we do it in English? 


In this brief introduction enough has been said to show 
the philosophical character of our proposed studies. In con- 
clusion, of the many reasons which might be urged to incite 
you to a study of the Classics, we will advance but these: 
that it is only by an early insight into what is true and 
beautiful that minds are trained and prepared for the future 
of life, and the insight you gain of your own mind by coming 
in contact with the mind of a whole people represented by 
its best authors, and displayed in grammar which is the law 
of the action of mind upon language, will strengthen your 
powers while curbing your ambition, Society refines, and 
what better society, so fur at least as intellectual drill and 
training are concerned, could one enjoy than that of these 
masters in literature, confessedly the models for all ages ? 


Norz. Study of Latin.—The Latin language is especially 
adapted to teach general grammar, as in it each form of a 
grammatical relation becomes in the sentence the form of a 
definite part of the sentence, and this in a tolerably simple 
form of expression (not more complicated, as in Greek), and 
thus each word, by its “ uniform,” shows this relation, as a 
sort of object-lesson. Besides, the grammar, the words and 
the use of the language itself have, each in its place, very 
extensively permeated other languages, science, and life; 
more than 2 of the entire stock of words of your own lan- 
guage, are borrowed from the Latin. It may be said that, © 
by the study of no other single language does the student 
cover so great a field at the same time of language, life, and 
the auxiliary material of science, as by the study, if begun 
in time, of this Latin tongue. 


Abstract of Lecture delivered in Pennsylvania Educational Hall, on the Grounds of the Philadelphia Exposition, November 9th, 1876, 


By Prof. C. C. Scuazrrer, late Prof. of the German Language in the University of Pennsylvania. 


THE SQUARE INCH, LATIN. 


I hold here, between my thumb and forefinger, a stereotype plate as cast 
from type:—a square inch. 

I assert that on this plate is noted every individual form of the eleven fol- 
lowing verbs: 

AM-o, MON-eo, REG-o, AUD-io; 
, HORT-or, TU-eor, FRU-or, MOL-ior, 
CAP-io, PATior, and: 
SU-m. 

I claim that the mode of notation of each of these forms is better than can 
be found in any of the school books in use at present; that even forms are 
noted here which are usually not found in the extensive paradigms as given 
on text-books. 

PLAN OF THE CHART. 

On the margin outside of the square inch are given the names of the verb 
forms: tenses, modes, persons, etc.,in English. Opposite the name, on the 
inch, in italics, stand the terminations in which the classes of the verbs 
agree; before these terminations are, in Roman letters, the connecting vowels 
or syllables in which the classes differ, numbered according to the classes to 
which they belong; in an upper corner on the inch, in capital letters, also 
numbered, stand the stems of the verbs, given but once for every form, thus: 


1,:AM- 
2. MON- 
oo REG de 
4, AUD- 
2.6 
8. e| ndi Gerund 
A. ie 


Question: according to this are the forms of the Gerund in the several 
classes given? I think so. Take the Gerund in the 4th. The gerund ter- 


mination in every class is ndi; the connecting syllable for the gerund of the 
4th class is, ie, the stem here is, AUD. The gerund of the 4th class can be 
nothing else than AUD-ie-ndi; and so for every form in each class. Is this 
kind of notation philosophical? I think itis. The student sees at once as 
in the case of the gerund, wherein the classes agree and wherein they differ. 
And in order to pass from one conjugation to another he has only to turn 
from one line to another and not from page to page. 

Advantages to the student of Latin: he at once thoroughly recognizes the 
form in the elements. It must be readily seen that he does not learn, in the 
usual way, verb-forms already given. He learns the elements which are for 
a certain form, and when he desires this he has the means for forming it 
himself. He learns the forms not merely for one verb, which he commits to 
his memory as paradigms, but for all verbs to which they apply. And he 
makes the forms as he uses and needs them: oneatatime. And if he wishes 
the 3d person plural he is not obliged to begin with the Ist person singular, 
he reaches it directly. 

The school chart of the verb is seven by nine inches; wall charts for oral 
instruction of corresponding size are in preparation. 

Time for learning the Latin regular verb, that is the foregoing model verbs, 
averages from two to three hours. Time of preparation needful aided by like 
facilities in other parts of speech, to take up the text of Casar and Virgil so 
as to handle it with understanding, ten to twelve hours’ time. 

It is evident that there can exist no longer the pretended necessity for 
dropping the classics in many schools on account of want'of time for needful 
preparation, when a student, in one or two months, can learn what he requires 
in Greek or Latin—excepting, of course, a stock of words—to undertake the 
reading of Latin and Greek authors. 

A new era in education will dawn here and in Europe, when the classics 
and the so-called practical sciences can be pursued together, and thus the 
equilibrium of learning, which by the growth of new studies was interrupted, 
will, by the simplification of the old, be established. 


PREFACE. 


To the above we have but little to add as a formal preface. The 
charts must speak for themselves. We have reprinted the lecture at 
the end of the book—a preliminary discourse to a series on the phi- 
losophy of the English language: 

The beginning, or German part, on account of the origin and 
meaning of the vowels ;. 

The second, or Latin part, just because it is Latin, and for explain- 
ing the origin and meaning of the classes of the Latin verb in which 
these vowels are used as connecting vowels, and 

The last, or English part, the part which bears directly upon 
English, for those who speak this language and use these charts. 

May the charts also elsewhere accomplish what they have here 
done, lighten the labor of teacher and pupil, and extend the study 
of the Latin language, indispensable for a thorough knowledge of 
English, and hence desirable for those who wish to teach it, or where 
‘t is already pursued, assist in maintaining its hold against the 
threatened invasion of the so-called more practical and, therefore, 
nowadays more popular studies. 

It needs not the special direction that the charts are to be used 
just as they are presented; not otherwise. As a foundation for the 


study, is naturally supposed as much knowledge of the grammatical 
forms in English as a scholar in the higher classes of a grammar 
school possesses, or should possess. The dind of knowledge which 
the scholar here acquires by these charts differs entirely from that 
which he gains by merely committing to memory already prepared 
paradigms. Every intelligent teacher employs, it is sepposed, this 
analytical treatment more or less, only here it is introduced more sys- 
tematically and for the perception by the eye. Large charts for 
suspension serve here admirably for.the purpose of instruction. 

The present work is part of a whole, yet complete by itself. 
the first part. 

We commence the instruction—with a view to a most speedy ac- 
quisition of the power of using the language, not as a philosophical 
disquisition on its elements,—with the verb—that is, that part of 
speech which, although it passes for the more difficult, yet, as will 
be seen in consequence of the very highest method and evenness of 
its structure, is quite simple. 

Copies of a blank form for practice are given at the end of the 
book. 

The charts with their explanatory text appear here in print for the 
first time. Heretofore their use was confined to oral explanation. 
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It is 


CONTENTS OF 


_ 1. Names of the Tenses in English, and their location around the margin of 
the chart. 
2. The endings in which the conjugations agree. 
3. The system of connecting syllables by which they differ. 
4. Supplemental page: Practice with the Stems. 
5. The combination group, and Sum. 


6. The “Double Track” Verbs (Deponent Verbs, and Verbs in “io” in the | 


3d Conj.). 
7. The Chart in Colors, Review. 


THh CILAR TS. 


Final Exercise: The “Modes.” 
Final Remarks. 
Appuication, to Verbs (from Cesar). 
8. Copies of Blank-form or Practising Sheet. 
9. Supplemental chart in colors: The Quantity of the Verb. 


10. Another mode of teaching the Contents of the chart: according to 
the groups. 


(Copied from Circular.) (PUBLISHERS’) 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


(Specrat Noticz.)—Prof. C. C. Schaeffer’s, late Professor of the German Language in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Simplified System of Teaching Languages, German, Latin, Greek. 
Method: Simplified mode of presentation, and explanation of facts. 


The works which belong to the System, at present, are as follows: (Pr. or Prp. indicate in “ Press,” or “In 
Preparation,” respectively.) 
1. High School Primer, German; outline of the System in German. Second Edition, 254 pp., Cloth, $2.25. 
2, Latin, the Verb, the Regular Verb; Charts with Text. Cloth, $3. 
3. Greek, The Verb, Organism of the Greek Verb. Charts with Text. Pa. 

Large Wall Charts for Scuoozs in preparation. 

4. Umlaut, Centennial Sketch, German and English. $3. Pr. 
5. Hamlet, Analysis of, with Diagram. Prp. 
6. Iliad, its plot, restored. Prr. 
7. The Keys to Rome, or Explanation of the Origin of the Roman Conjugations in the Laws of Action: with an 

exposition of the action of these laws, Table of Synonyms, ete. Pre. 

We will send free to those who wish it, advance sheets of either the Latin or the Greek Charts 
with Text. 

The Latin and Greek Charts, with their explanatory Text, appear here in print for the first time. 
Heretofore their use was confined to oral explanation. 

Address: CHARLES, BROTHER & CO., Publishes, 


P. O. Box 1995, Philadelphia. 
Pror. C. C. ScHAEFFER, Agent, 


125 North Seventeenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDEX (ro Carts). 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT OF THE P. E. Drvrnity ScHoot, 
PurLapELPura, December 23, 1868. 


At the close of a series of lectures, delivered by Prof. C. C. Scuanrrsr before the First Class in this 
Institution, it gives me great pleasure to make the following statement of simple facts, going to establish 
the practical value of a system whose scientific beauty and consistency must appear plain on inspection. 

The Class had reached, in Latin, the Verb, but had not begun its study. At this point the Professor 
took them, and in eight lessons he had familiarized them with the system of Latin inflections—verbs, 
adjectives, and nouns—to a degree which surprised and delighted me. I now consider them capable, in 
point of familiarity with the inflections, of reading a simple Latin author. 

‘ In Greek, although the close of the term forbade the completion of the course, the results were even 
more striking. 

It is difficult to express my gratification at this result. I must say, however, that as a remarkable 
economy of toil, as a philosophic yet lucid exposition of its subject matter, I look on this system as one 
meriting universal support and adoption. 


R. FRANCIS COLTON, Head of Preparatory Department. 


GirarD Couiecs, Putapenputa, August 13, 1866. 


Prof. 0. C. Schaeffer has exhibited to me his method of teaching the principles of the Latin language; and from what I have 
been able to know of it through his explanations, my judgment is convinced that the remarkable results obtained by his excellent 
mode of classifying the various inflections of its parts, and simplifying their arrangements, are destined to improve greatly the 
system of teaching. 

So complete and concise a conspectus of the whole structure of the Language is displayed, and rendered easy of mastery, that 
in order to possess the whole field of Latin literature, very little labor is required beyond that necessary for the acquisition of 
the vocabulary. 

I cordially commend it to the consideration of all who favor the cultivation of languages. 

R. 8. SMITH, Pres¢dent. 


[GERMAN : 


(THE PARTS OF SPEECH HERE REFERRED TO FORMED THE SUBJECT OF INSTRUCTION OF THE ‘‘ FIRST LESSON.’’) 


St. Paut’s Rectory, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Sept, 22, 1873. 

Rey. Pror. C. C. Scuarrrer. 

Dear Sir: It having been my privilege to attend the first lesson of your course of “ German in Ten 
Hours,” I beg to be permitted to express to you my appreciation of the wonderfully clear way in which you condensed 
a very considerable amount of information into a very small compass. I cannot doubt but that your system will be 
productive of a great saving of time without sacrificing in any way entire thoroughness. If I had had the benefit of your 
system when I began the study of German, I shou!d have saved many hours of hard but very pleasant labor, which were 
ex pended upen “ Otto,” and should have been, I think, equally well grounded in the inflection of nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs. I wish you all success, for, as well as I can judge, by what I have seen, it will be richly deserved 

Very truly and respectfully yours, 


neti J. A. HARRIS] 


LATIN. 
THE VERB—THE REGULAR VERB. 


THAT. 


Preliminary Remarks. Basis. 


THERE are in Latin four main classes of verbs called “conjugations.” 


In the various tenses they all 


agree in their endings, but they differ in the system of connecting syllables or letters, by which, in these 
tenses, the common endings are joined to the stem of the verbs. 


The ‘‘stem”’ is the more fixed part of the word in which the real meaning lies, and in conjugation changes little or none. 


books termed the ‘‘ root.’’ 


: 


Example: The Present Participle in all classes endsin ns; but 
the connecting letter of the first classisa; of the second,e; of the 
third here also, e; of the fourth, ze. This ending ns is now joined 
by these connecting letters to the verb-stems of the different classes ; 
for example: to the stem AM—of AM—o, I love, 1st class; to the 
stem MON—of MON—eo, I advise, 2nd class; to REG—of REG 
—o, I rule, 8rd class; to AUD—of AUD~—io, I hear, 4th class, and 
we have the Present Participle of the Ist class: AM—a—ns, (lov- 
ing); of the 2nd: MON—e—uns, (advising); of the 8rd: REG—e— 
ns, (ruling); of the 4th: AUD—ie—uns, (hearing). 


On the chart these appear as follows: 


oe ‘ 
2. MON- 
3. REG- 
4, AUD- 

ly a 
a © 
——/| ns Pres. Part. ... ing 
3. e 
4. ie 

\ pee 


that is: on the margin in English is given the name of the form—Pres. Part., 
with a signification of its meaning, through the ending...ing. Before the 


name stands the Latin ending of the Pres. Part., in which the classes agree 
—ns, in italics ; before the ending stand the connecting syllables or letters, 
in which the classes differ, numbered according to their conjugations—in 
Roman letters ; and in the other division also numbered, stand the verb- 
stems of the four classes, given once for all forms on the chart—in capitals. 


This is sometimes in 


Remark: we say “system” of connecting syllables, because as 
the student has observed in the case of a particular form or group, 
the connecting syllable of one conjugation may serve for another. 
Yet as a whole the connecting syllables of one class taken together, 
differ from those of every other. 


There is also the auxiliary verb—SU—m, I am, which will 
be fully explained hereafter. 

Questions: 1. How many main classes or conjugations of verbs in Latin ? 
2. In what do they agree? 38. In what differ? 4. Whatis the ‘‘stem’’ of 
a verb? 5. Why do we say system of connecting syllables and not connect- 
ng syllables simply? 6. Give in Latin “‘loving.”” 7% ‘‘Hearing.” 8. 
‘Ruling.’ 9. Translate AM—a—ns. 10. MON—e—ns. 11. Note the 
partsin each. 12. Note the parts in REG—e—ns. 

How to LEARN THE VERB FROM THE CHART.— 
We learn the verb from the chart in THREE MAIN STEPS. 

Ist step. The names of the tenses in English and 
their position and division into groups on the margin 
of the chart. 

Qnd step. The endings of the groups in which the 
classes agree—italics. 

3rd step. The system of the connecting syllables of 
the groups by which the.classes differ—Roman letters. 

Tn addition, the stems, capitals given once, for all the 
forms or groups. 


ee 


Names of the Tenses in English, and their location around the margin of the Chart. 


LATIN CHART The whole of the four regular Conj’s 


AM’, MON”, REG’, AUD”; 
DEPONENT VERBS, ae 
| Verbs in “zo” in 3d Conj. 
and 


© Su™?. 


I, _Ac | Pas, | TEE 


; in order to. . 
"| Ast Pers, Sing. (| conn ‘Supine coe 
Pres Ind. | Subj. ee ae 
0 | Pass. aving been,. 
Poy Perf. ete. Pass. }Perf. Part. 
i ers. Plur. | 
“ ‘ ” : ———,-— ff 
Subj. f Fut. Inf. tobe | 
Imperf. Ind. , we 
~"Ist Pers. Sing. f about to.. oy 
ut. : 
3d Pers. Plur. - Appendix (to Ist group.) } 
fInf. Pres. gaa be..d 
| Imp’f. Subj. : aoe 
¢ oe 
lias yee 
f ; b 66 
NOTES. rom, by 
Pres, P. .. ing 
OF. > oe 
re ad Sing. | [4 
oe ae Impera. oi ria. 
Perf. etc. Active. 3d 
Pan, 
OF Perf. Ind. | Sub ik hee 
————— ‘ut. Per. 
Inf. Per. 


Ihave May have 


Samy 


seh 


Thad might have 
SE os. a et 


ae 
Ishall have \ | 
To have 


oo ae 


FIRST 


STEP. 


The names of the tenses in English and their natural position and division 
into groups on the margin of the chart. 


4 


This is, as it were, the most important step, for without it a knowledge of 
the separate parts of the verb-forms themselves is of no value. 


We have here three principal simple groups :— 

I. or Przsent group, Present and similar simple tenses: Im- 
perfect (in English grammar called the Past Tense), Future, 
ete., in the active and passive—at the left. Read the names 
of the tense-forms from the chart. 


II. or Perrect group: Perfect, Pluperfect, etc. (these in 
English require an auxiliary verb; “to have” is used), in the 
active; below. Read the names of the tense-forms from the 
chart. 


Ill. or Suprnz group—the “Supine” is a kind of verbal 
noun (see the meaning from the translation on the chart)— 
Supine, Perf. Part. etc. The forms of this group are in the 
active or passive, or both, at the right: read the names of the 
forms from the chart. 


This division into groups is based on the law of the forma- 
tion of the verb in general and the Latin verb in particular. 
As we learn these groups we follow the law itself which 
has caused the outgrowth of the verb-forms. 


There is also the “Appendix” to the I. group either in the 
active or passive—at the right. Read the names of the verb- 
forms from the chart. 

We have still a combination group, that is, a group of 
forms which is made by uniting participles of te. III. group 
and of the “Appendix” with the auxiliary verb Su—m, I am. 
These we shall treat directly with the group of Su—m. 


REMARKS ON THE INDIVIDUAL Groups. 


I. group. The Imperfect Subjunctive and Infinitive Present are 
joined by a bracket because the former is always, in all kinds of 
verbs, even the most irregular ones, made from the latter. 

Il. group. The marking of the division of the Pluperfect into 
Indicative and Subjunctive appears above the group. 

“ Appendix.” The Gerund is also a kind of verbal noun. See 
the meaning from the signification of the translation on the chart. 

« 
SpectaAL REMARK. 

The passive of the forms of the II. or Perfect group lies in the 
combination group. 

Read the names of the verb-forms according to the groups cane 
their position in the groups. 

Questions. 1. Wow many main groups are here noted? 2. Give, accord- 
ing to position, each group, and the name of its verb-forms in regular order. 
3. Where are a. the Imperf. Ind.? b. The Imperf. Subj.? 4. Withgthe name 
of which form is the Imperf. Subj. joined, and why? 5. Where is the Perf. 
Ind. active? 6. Where the Supine? 7. Where the Pres. Part.? 8. Where 
the Pres. Ind.? 9. Where Pres., Inf., and Imperative? 10. Give the 
meaning of the forms of the Gerund from the chart in a form of ‘‘ to love.”’ 
11. To which voice do the forms of the Il. group belong ? 

12. According to the text the passive of the forms of the II. group lies in 
what group? 13. What is the meaning of Su-m? 14. According to the 
translation on the chart, what is the meaning of the Perf. Part. in a form of 
‘*to love.”? 15. What is consequently the meaning of a union of the mean- 
ing of Su-m with that of the Perf. Part. in a form of ‘‘to love,’’ in the com- 
bination group ? 

(Qs~ The dark line beneath the Perf. Part. shows the direction 
of the formation of the combination group. 

16. Write from memory the names and positions of the Tense- 
forms according to the groups. 


The Endings, in which the Conjugations agree-—Italics. 
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SECOND STEP. 


The endings of the tenses in the different groups, in which the conjugations 
agree—italics. 


1. Learn the endings of the forms of the III. group from 
the chart. . 


2. Learn the endings of the forms of I. group from the chart. 

Two Kinps of such common endings here. The one is com- 
mon to all classes for all tenses of the group. These are m, or 
0, s, t, etc., in the active, and r, ris or re, etc., in the passive, 
according to the order of the persons given. 


In addition to these there are some SPECIAL ones, given each 
time for a tense of the group,—for example,—Imperf. Ind. ba, 
full ending here ba-m, passive,—ba-r, ete. 


Pres. Inf. active re (pass. vi ; see the chart) naturally without 
personal endings. 


Imperf. Subj. re with the personal endings (re-m, pass. re-r, 
etc.). 


‘ 

3. Learn the endings of the II. group. The repetition of m 
or 0 signifies by the points the repetition of the person endings 
of the active of I. group with the given form of the ending— 
for example, eri and m with the points signify: eri-m, eri-s, eri-t, 
ete., in the same way era-m, era-s, era-t, etc., Pluperf. Subj. 
(Qs™ isse-m, isse-s, etc., Fut. Perf. er-o, eri-s, eri-t, ete. 


4, Learn the endings of the “Appendix.” Those of the 
Imperative are a modification of the personal endings of the 
I. group. 


Remarks on the individual groups :— 


J. and II. groups. Notice: The ending is 0 instead of m in the 
Pres. Ind. only and forms of the Fut. Tenses.—In the I. group 
where the active is 0, the passive is or. 


Il. group. The letters e in parenthesis (e), (e) are, as the print 
shows, not endings (they belong to su-m as a word). 


III. group and “ Appendix:’” Many forms show gender endings 
(Singular and Plural), and case endings. For instance, (gender 
endings): Perf. Part. ws, a, um, Plur. 7, @,a@; so, Part. Fut. Active: 
urus, ura, urum, Plur. uri, etc.; so, Fut. Part. Pass.: ndus, nda, 
ndum, ete. Gerund (case endings): ndi, ndo, etc., Pres. Part. ns, 
ntis. See as to these translation on chart. 

Special Remark: The only instance where a Future 1st Sing. is not 9, is 
in I. group, 1st Fut. 8d and 4th Class, which is m. 

Questions: 1. Give endings of III. group. 2. Endings of I. group, first, 
the general, then the special. 8. Endings of II. group. 4. Of the Imperat. 


and ‘‘Appendix’’ throughout. 5. Give the instances of the use of o as ending 
instead of m. 


Locate the following endings :— 


3. tssem. 4. tssemus. 5. ntur. 6. nt. %. mus. 8. ba- 


LO we. 1: 12), dstis. 

Give the endings of the following forms :— 

1. Gerund. 2. Pres. Part. 38. Perf. Ind. Act. 4. Personal endings of I. 
group, active. 5. Supine. 6. Pluperf. Ind. Act. 7%. Pres. Inf. Act. 8. Im- 
perf. Subj. Pass. 9. Perf. Part. 10. Fut. Part. Pass. 11. The common or 
personal endings of I. group passive. 


(Se Write endings on Blank form given at the end of the book. 


1, urus. 2. ns. 
mus. 9. ntor. 


: The System of connecting Syllables by which the Conjugations differ—Roman, 
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THIRD STEP. 


The system of connecting-syllables or letters of the groups in which the 
conjugations differ—printed in Roman letters. 


Basis. Vowels: The first three vowels of the vowel-series of the 


~ a, b,c, in the groups according to the classes as follows :— 


I. group: a, e(elong), e(eshort), i, 


TI. e as e, a) 1, 
Hy... ay i, me) i, 
Appendix,a, e, e, ie. 


(The vowels in their order on each of the lines signify the classes). 
To these is added in the II. group mainly a yv—in the III. a f, 
Remarks on the individual groups:— 

II. group: the ev of the second class becomes 1; the consonant 
§, as connecting sign of the third class, if found with a final G in 
a stem, for instance REG-o, becomes together with this x, 

III. group: a final G in stem, for instance REG-o (third class) is 
changed before t, to C. 

Special Remarks on the I. group. 

The connecting syllables in this group do not change alone ac- 
cording to the classes, butyin part, also according to the TENSES 
and MODES. 

The first line of the group in the classes is the whole form Pres. 
Ind., Act., 1st Sing., without the stem (1st Class —-o, 2d Class -e 0, 
3d Class —o, 4th Class -i 0). 

Where no sign for a vowel is introduced, the large printed vowels 
of the classes are used. 

The Pres. Subj. EXCHANGES the vowels of the classes; the e is in 
the first, the a in the other classes. 

The Future of the first and second has after and additional to 
the a and e the connecting-form bi and bu; in the Ist person the 
b is joined directly to the ending 0; the other classes have m. This 


is the only case of difference of the classes among each other in 
point of the proper endings in one and the same tense form. 

Observe here the “‘ Norzs” on I. group and “Appendix” (Impera- 
tive). 


The verb forms: dic, fac, duc, inthe “ Notes,” signify: say, do, lead, respectively ; 
they dropped the final e, : 


Questions.—1. What vowels are the Basis of the system of the connecting- 
syllables of the classes? 2. How do they change according to the groups— 
here without the change in the inside part of the I. group itself? 8. What 
consonants are more generally employed as connecting-signs in the system ? 
4. Which specially? 5. Give according to the classes the connecting-sylla- 
bles of each group except the I. 6. Give the system of the connecting forms 
of the I. %. Where does the t, and where the v appear in the system? 8. 
Whereis the connecting-form s (changed into x) and in which groups occurs 
a change in the stem? 9. Where does the b occur as part of the connecting- 
form? 10. Give the connecting-vowels of the Pres. Supgs. in the different 
classes. 11. Give the Pres. Inf. Pass. in the 3d Class. 12. Which parts of 
the regular form of the Pres. Inf. passive are found wanting here? 18, 
Which groups and cases of connecting-forms are mentioned in the ‘‘ Notes?” 
14. In the four classes what are the forms of the 1st Pers. Sing., Pres., Ind. 
active and passive without the stems ? 


( Enter connecting syllables on Blank form, first general large vowels 
and consonants, then special smali vowels or letters; fill up the Norzs. 
Now add the Stems :— 
Ist Class: AM-— (from AM-o, I love) 
2d Class: MON- (from MON-c-o, I advise) 
3d Class: REG-— (from REG-o, I rule) 
4th Class: AUD- (from AUD-i-, I hear), 


-and form — (over): 


Practice, with the Stems—Capitals. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL PAGE. 


EXERCISES WITH THE STEMS ON THE FORMS AS FAR AS CONSIDERED, 


Add the stems of the verbs which represent the classes; namely: as above 
1. AM—2. MON—3. REG—4. AUD—vwritten once for all groups and forms 
in the groups, and form: 

Required; Purr. Part., 4TH CLASS. 

First question: In which group and WHERE on the chart is the ‘ Perf. 
Part.’’? Ans.: In the III. group, at the right. 

Second ques.: What is the ending of the Perf. Part. for all classes ? 
Ans. : ws, etc. 

Third ques.: What is the CONNECTING-FORM in this of the 4th class? 
Ans.: it. 

Fourth ques.: What is the stem here of the 4th class? 

Give the full form. Ans.: AUD-it-us. 

Translated: ‘HAVING BEEN HEARD.’’ (SEE CHART.) 


ta@9- And so in case of every other form; first, 
group or place of name of tense, then ending, then 
connecting syllable or form, then STEM. 


ANSWER: 

Write the forms opposite the questions, 
beginning always with the endings under- 
score the ending; separate the parts; give 
STEMS in capital letters; thus (the figures 
in the answer given denote the order of 
writing the parts) : 


Ans.; AUD—. 


Form: 


3 2 1 

(Example:) Pres. Part. 1 Class:....AM..—...a.—...28 
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What is: Answer: 

Write your answer opposite the form, 
beginning your examination always with 
the ending. 

1. AM-av~zste? 16. MON-e-bi-s ? 31. AUD-iv-zsse 2 

2. AUD-i-mini 2? 17. MON-e-be-ris ? 32. AUD-i-r7? 

3. REG-e-ba-m? 18. MON-e-bu-niur?. 33. REG-o? 

4. MON-u-zssem 19. AUD-ie-ndi ? 34. RE(G-s) X-ero? 

5. AUD-it-u? 20. AUD-ie-ns? 35. AM-e-ntur? 

6. AM-at-urus? 21. AM-a-ns? 36. AM-~a-re? 

7. REG-a-m ? (22, AM-a-tor ? {three answers) 
(two answers) 23. MON-e-s? 37. AU D-ie-ndus ? 

8. REG-e-s? 24, MON-e-re 38. AUD-iv-erttis ? 

9. REG-a-s ? (three answers) (two answers) 

10. REG-a-rzs? 25. MON-e-1rz 2? 39. AUD-ie-ba—nt? 
1L. REG-e-ris 2 26. REG-7¢? 40. AUD-ia-r? 

12. REG-i-t? 27. REG~e? (two answers) 
13. REG-i-to? 28. MON-e-ba-mini? 41. AUD-i-re-ris ? 
14. REG-i-s ? 29. MON-e-1e-t ? 42. AUD-i? 

15. MON-e-b-o ? 30. AUD-it-us ? 

In Latin, what is: 1. I shall hear? 2. hearing? 3. I have loved? 4. to 
have loved? 5. loving? 6. in order to love? 7%. I might have advised ? 
8. They might have heard? 9. I heard? 10. They will be loved? 11. Love 
thou? 12. Let them be loved (Imperat.)? 18. Having been loved? 14. 
Having been advised? ruled ? heard ? 

Translate: AUD-it-urus ; AM-e-m; AM-a-s ; AUD-ie—ns ; RECG)C-t 
—us ; MON-u-isti ; MON-e-ba-m ; REG-e-ns ; AUD-ia~s; AUD-ie-s ; 
AUD-iu-nto. 

Translate: AM-o; AM-a-re (Inf.); AM-av-7; AM-—at—um. 

Give these four forms in the forms of the verbs of the 
other classes, 

Translate them. 

Add stems on Blank form (with notation of change in spelling of stem 
where it occurs). 


Su—m, and Combinations, of participles, with Su-m. 
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The Combination Group and Su-m. 


The combination-group is the already mentioned union of the 
participles of the ZZZ group and one of the participles of the 
“ Anpendizx” with Su-m, “Iam.” Before we begin the treatise 
of this group, we naturally take up, first 

Su-m, As VERB. 

Three groups and “Appendix.” 

I. or Present group of Su-m. Su-m, Si-m, and forms in a line 
under it—era—m, esse—m, etc. Translations of this group found at 
the head of the chart. 

Remark on this group: The lines under Su-m in the first part of 
the group denote the change of stem:—Sv- and Es-; the long line 
stands for su-, the short line for Es. (The repetition of m or o sig- 
nifies by the points also here the repetition of the Pers. Endings 
Act. of the I. group.) The 2d Pers. Sing. in full is Es, one s is 
dropped. 

II. or Perfect group: To the stem Fvu- add the endings of the 
Perfect group of the verb: Fu-7, Fu-eri7 , Fu-eram, Fu—issem, etc. 

III. or Supine Group; one form: Fut—urus. 

“A ppendix:” Imperative: es, es-to, etc. 3d plu. Su—nto. 


Su-m As AUXILIARY VERB OR THE COMBINATION GROUP. 

Tue participles which unite with su-m to form this group, are: the Perf. 
Pass. Part. (in us, III group, e. g. AM-at-us) ; the Fut. Act. and Pass. Par- 
ticiples (in -wrus and —ndus, III group and ‘“‘Appendix,”’ e. g. AM-at-urus, 
AM-a-ndus). 

The union of the Perr. Part. (Pass.) with the forms of I (or, 
also II) group of su-m forms the passive of the forms of II or Perf. 
group of the verb: e. g. AM-at—us su—m etc. (or AM-at—us fu-c),— 
I have been loved, ete.—and is indicated by the line extending from 
the Perf. Part. to su—m. 


The union of the Fur. Part. Act. and Pass. in the III group and ‘‘Ap- 
pendix’? with the forms of the I or II group of su-m forms the Future Peri- 
phrastic: an indirect future, AM-at-wrus su-m, I am about to love; AM-a— 
ndus su-m, 1 am about to be loved, I must be loved. The lines from these 
participles to su-m show this combination. 

The Fut. Periphrastic in wrvs can also be formed from su-m as verb: Fut 
-urus su-m. Instead of Fut-urus esse we can say: FORE which comes 
from an obsolete form. See ‘fore’? on the chart, as a form of the union in 
the Fut Periphrastic, of the Fut. Participle in -urws, here of su-m: ‘‘ Fut- 
urus,’” with ‘‘esse.’” 


Special Remarks. 


In the plural all forms of the combination-group change the gen- 
der-endings of the sing of the participles in -us,—urus,—ndus: viz., 
us, a, um, into the plural endings 2, &, a. 

The participles of the Latin language are, as before noticed, like adjectives: 
they denote change of gender, number, and case. 


ABSTRACT OF THE Uszs OF SU-m IN THE LATIN VERB. 


The use of Su-m is threefold. It appears: 

1. as verb in its different groups, su-m, si-m, &c., fu-7, fu-erim, etc.; fut- 
urusa, etc. 

2. as auziliary verb in the combination-group: AM-at—us su-m, si-m, 
era-m, etc.; AM-at-urus su-m, si-m, etc., Fut-urus su-m, si-m, etc. ; 
AM-a-ndus su-m, si-m, etc. 

3. as part of the endings of II or Perf. group active, as forms borrowed 
from the I grcup of ‘‘su-m-"’ eram, tssem, ete. 

Remarks (Note): 

This Imperf. or form of st—m ‘‘-issem,”’ as a word is always essem , 
as an ending, and this too as ending of forms of su-m, it is always 
issem.— The endings ~, etc., and-erim, ofthe II or Perf. Group Active, 


appear never for themselves alone as words; the two words ‘‘su—m’’ 
and ‘‘si-m,’’ themselves, or inflected, are never used as endings ; the 
forms: eram, essem (issem), etc., however, are both, endings as well 
as words. 

{=~ In the analysis of the verb we pass, then, once over the 7 and 
ervm—that is, meet with them in but one character—as endings; 
twice over su—m and si-m themselves, as words; and three times over 
“era—m,” that is, the group or the area of the forms of su_-m in the 
corner of the lines on the chart, beginning with era—m, etc., viz.: 
1, “era—m” etc. as word, verb: era—m (I was, etc.). 2, era—m ete. 
as auxiliary to other verbs—as well as to forms of su—m, in the Fut. 
Periphrastic—(AM-at-—us era—m, I had been loved; A M-at-urus 
era—m, I was about to love; Fut—urus era—m, I was about to be; 
AM-a-—ndus era—m, I was about to be loved, etc.), and 3. era—m ete 
as ending of the Pluperf. active of the other verbs as weil as of su-n 
(A M-av-eram, ete., I had loved, ete. ; Fu-eram, etc., I had heen, etc.) 
So, esse—m or issem, er-o, etc. (Observe kind of type, on chart.) 


Era-—m alone as word is the Imperf. of su-m; as ending of the form of other verbs or of 
su-m it is or forms the Pluperf. of these verbs or of su-m: AM-av-eram, Fu-eram. 

So in English: “I had’’ as word is the Imperf. of “I have;’’ as auxiliary joined with 
the corresponding form of other verbs: e. g. to love, or to have itself, or to be, it is or 
forms the Pluperf. of these verbs: I had loved, Thad had, Thad been, etc. 


f= Add, thatis, complete su-m on Blank form and so the items belonging, 
as lines or word, to the combination group. 
QUESTIONS ON THE COMBINATION GROUP AND Su-m. 


First Svu—m. 
1. How manifold is the use of the forms of “ Su—m” in the Latin 
verb? 
2. Give the first persons singular of the I group of Su—m. 
3. Give the first persons sing. of the II group of Su—m. 
4, Give the rest of the simple forms of Su—m in these and the 
other groups. 
5. In Latin, what are: I was? 6. I shall be? 17 They were? 
8. To be? 9.I have been? 10. They are? 11. They may be? 
12. They will be? (Do not use as ending the “u” in the Fut. 
Perf.; it is, as you see, not italicized.) 
13. What are: Fu-dssem? 14. Fu-ero? 
17. si-mus? 18. es? 19. su—nto? 
20. Translate these forms. 
21. In Latin, what is: They might have been? 22. They had been? 
23. be? 24. To have been? 25. They will have been? 26. 
You may have been? 27. about to be? 28. Translate: Fut— 
urus; Fut-—urus su—m. 


Te erat? 16: esi? 


[5 See the meaning of the forms of su—m, in I group at the 
top of the chart; in II and III groups the signification of the mean- 
ing below and on the margin. 


QUESTIONS ON THE COMBINATION-GROUP. 


1, Which participles take part in forming this group? 2. Give 
in “AM-o” the first form of the union of each of the three parti- 
ciples with su-m. 3. Translate these into English. 4. Give the 
form of one of these combinations in su-m itself. 5. What is the 
meaning of AUD-it-urus su-m? 6. For what stands Fore, and 
what does it mean? 7. What is the first pers. plur. of AM-—at-ws 
su-m? 8. Render into Latin: I am about to love, to advise, to rule, 
to hear, to be; I was about to love, to advise, to rule, to hear, to be; 
I was about to be loved, advised, ruled, heard. 9. What is: AM-~-at 
—t fu-eri-tis? (Two answers.) 
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Deponent Verbs, and Verbs in io,” in 3d Conjugation (“Special’” Verbs). 
The Whole of the Four Regular Conj’s 
LAIN CHART | ec Bex 


Patéor DEPONENT VERBS, 
bay | Tu Eru- | Mo Env | Mo: a {Dea Vs, i Verbs in “do” in 3d Conj. 
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(or: BEEN. To have BEEN.) 
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SECONDARY CLASSES. 
SPECIAL, (COMPLEX,) OR DOUBLE TRACK VERBS. 


BesipEs the four main classes of verbs and SU—wm, there are 
yet two secondary classes, which, from their nature, are termed 
complex, or double track verbs. 

They present no new forms, only a new kind of wse of 
the forms. 

They are the so-called DEPONENT VERBS, and the VERBS in “io” 
(ending of the 1st Sing. Pres. Ind. Act.) in the 3RD Conjugation. 


I. The so-called DEPONENT verbs are complex or double-track 
in voice: that is, they have the form of the passive and the mean- 
ing of the active, throughout, with the exception of the forms 
marked by the heavy black lines at the right of the chart; these 
are the forms of III. group and Appendix, except the Perf. Part. 
and the Jmperat., which remain “ deponent.” 

“Deponent” means that these verbs have laid aside their form 


as active. 
Pass. Act. 


Example :—HORT—a—ba—, I “ encouraged.” 


The tenses of the Second, or Perf., growp active appear in these 
verbs therefore made from the Perf. Part. (combination of Perf. 
Part. with su—m in the combination group), that is, they have 
the form of the Passwe with the meaning of the Active. 


Pass. Act. 
HORT—at—us su—m, etc., I “have encouraged,” ete. 


The names of Stems of Verbs of this class are denoted accord- 
ing to the conjugation by the side of the other stems on the mar- 
gin of the chart, viz. :— 

1. HORT—(HORT—or, I encourage) ; 
2. TU—(TU—e—or, I protect, see) ; 
3. FRU—(FRU—or, I enjoy); 
4, MOL—(MOL—i—or, I strive). 
Remarks.—FRU—or has also the “C” of the Third group: FRU—ct—us. 
Read First Note on Chart. 


Questions on the Deponent Verbs.—Give the 1st Sing. Imperf. 
Ind., and the Pres. Inf. of each of these classes, and their mean- 
ing in English. 

Give the Perf. Inf. and Pres. Part. of each of these verbs, and 
their meaning in English. 

Draw the lines belonging to the Deponent Verbs on blank form ; fill up the 
Note. 


Il. The verbs in ‘‘io” of the Third class are complex in congu- 
GATION; they follow, in many forms, those of the Fourth class, as 
this “io” as Pres. Ind. Act. itself. These cases are indicated by 
POINTS on the margin. 


Remarxs.—In the case of the Deponent verbs, the exception to their rule as 
verbs, was marked by the line; here the rule for these verbs, as special 
classes, is marked by the points. 


They are complex (follow the form of the Fourth class) in all 
forms of First or Pres. group and “ Appendix,” except the Pres. 
Inf. and the forms made direct trom the Pres. Inf. Act.; that is, 
the Jmperf. Subj. and the first form of the Zmperat. 

One verb of this kind, CAP—i—o, stands among the stems on 
the margin of the Chart, placed according to the classes to which 
it belongs :— 


| lish? 


The stem is in the line of the 3d Conjugation; the ending in 
that of the 4th. 


Read second Note on Chart; observe end of Third. 


QUESTIONS on CA P—i—o. 


1. Give the Imperf. Ind. Act. Ist sing. of CAP—i—o. 
Ist sing. Fut. Act. 8. Give Pres. Inf. Act. 
Pass. 5. Give first form of Imperat. Act. 6. Give second form 
of Imperat. Act. 7. Give 3d pers. Plur. Imperat. Pass. 


kes Enter CAP—i—o, word and points belonging to it, on Blank 
form; fill up the Note or Notes. 


There is also PAT—i—or, (I suffer,) as type of a class of verbs which are 
BOTH 


2. Give 
4. Give Imperf. Subj. 


Deponent, and like 
Verbs in “io” in the third class. 
The student, in their case, has therefore to observe the characteristics of 
both of these classes. See 
PAT—i—or 
on margin of Chart, among the stems. 

Through its stem it is found in the 3d class, through the form of the full 
ending in the 4th class, and at the same time among the “ Deponent” verbs. 
Read end of 1st Note. 

Questions on PAT—i—or :-— 

1. In Latin, what is: “They suffered” ? 
Questions that here arise for the student :-— 

a. What is the form, “They suffered,” in the English language? Answer, 
Imperf. Ind. Act., 3d pers. plur. 

b. Is the Imperf. Ind. “deponent” or not? Answer, It is. 

c. Is the Imperfect tense, Indicative mood, in “io”? that is, according to 
the 4th class? Answer, It is. 

Answer, therefore, with repetition of the English: 

3d Conj. Act. 4th Conj. Pass. 
“They suffered.” PAT—ie—ba— nitur. 


2. What is, “They might suffer”? Question, What is this form in Eng- 
Answer, Imperf. Subj. Act., 3d pers. plur. Is the Imperf. Subj. “de- 
ponent”? Answer, Yes, itis. Is the Imperf. Subj. in “io”? Answer, No, 
it is not: it is made from the Pres. Inf. (Act.), which is not in “io.” An- 
swer, therefore, in the case of this form of the verb: 
3d Conj. Act. 3d Conj. Pass. 
They might suffer. PAT—e—re—ntur. 

N.B.—The Pres. Inf. Act. is here supposed to exist for forming the Imperf. 

Subj., as in ordinary verbs. 


3. In Latin, what is the English form, “Suffering”? Questions. Which 
form is this in English? Isit “deponent” or not? Isitin “io”? What 
is the answer? 

4. In Latin, what is “Ler tuem surrER”? Answer, process: Question. 
What form is this in English? Answer. Imperat. 3d plur. Act. Question. 
Is the Imperat. ““deponent”? Answer. Yes; therefore passtvE form of the 
verb. Question. Is this form of the Imperat. in “io”? that is, according to 
the 4th class? Answer. Yes; therefore connecting vowels of the 4th class. 
Question. According to the Notes, what are the Connecting Vowels of the 
Imperative of all classes, in this part of the forms of the Imperat.? An- 
swer. The vowels of the Pres. Ind. Act. Question. What are these in the 
4th class, 3d pers. plur.? Answer. iu. Answer for PAT—i—or therefore, 
PAT—iu—ntor, “ Let them suffer.” 

The making of this form embraces the peculiarities of all, of the general as well as the partic- 
ular classes, and, besides, the ‘‘ NOTES” as direction for the use of certain special vowels (the 
Vowels of the Pres Ind. Act.) for certain forms of the Imperat. Give or repeat this rule from 
the “ NOTES” ? 

kG" Write PAT—i—or on Blank form; enter Supine stem of PAT—i—or 
im NOLES.” 


End of Forms on the Chart. 
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ALL THE CLASSES AND SU—JI.. 
A.—Questions. 
Question 1: BASIS. ings of Tense forms in a group? 3. Give the endings of the participles as 


1, How many main classes of verbs are there in Latin? 2. Wherein do | parts of the combination group. 


they agree? 38. Wherein differ? 4. What three main steps have we to ; 
take to acquire the verb from the Chart? Question £2 eS Oe EE CONN ee 
LETTERS. 

Question 2: THE GROUPS. 1. Give the basis of the system as vowels in the simple groups. 2. Point 
1, How many simple groups have we? 2. What other group? 8. On | out the addition as consonants in the IT. and III. groups. 3. Where else 

what is founded the division of the forms of the Latin verb into groups? | does a consonant occur as connecting sign? 4, Where do we finda change 

4. Give the name of the verb forms (tenses) of the simple groups in their | of stem? 5. Give the system of the connecting syllables of the I. group. 

order. 5. Explain the formation and meaning of the combination group. | 6. Give those of IT. and III. groups, and of the “ Appendix.” 


6. Where on the Chart is I. group of su—m? 
Question 5: Su—m and the Combination Group. 


Question 3: ENDINGS. 1. Give su—m in the forms of its I. group, 1st pers. sing. 2. Give su—m 
1. Give the endings of the simple groups according to the groups, begin- | in the forms of II. or Perf. group, Ist sing. 3. Give the rest of its simple 
ing with the III, 2, Where are both general and special common end- | forms in III. group and “ Appendix.” 4. Give in AM—o the forms of the 
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Review—continued. 


combination group as forms of its union with su—m, Ist sing. 5. Translate 
these forms. 6. Give this combination form as one of su—i itself, Ist sing. 
7. Translate this form. 8. Where is, and for what stands, FORE? 9. Give 
the form of the Imperf. Subj. of su—m, when used as an ending. 10. Give 
it as word and form of su—m. 11. Give 3d person plur. Future of su—m 
when employed as ending of Fut. Perf. in su—m and other verbs. 12. Give 
it as word, that is, as form of su—m. 18. Point out the stems of su—m 
which enter into the construction of its forms (su—, si—, er—, es—, FU— 
(FUT—). sa@eSu—m throughout is regular in its pers. endings. 14. Which 
forms of su—m are used as endings in other verbs as well as in su—m? 


Question 6: "The Complex, or “Double Track” 


Verbs. 

1. Which are these verbs? 2, Show the peculiarity of each. 8. What 
do the black lines denote in case of the Deponent verbs? 4. What do the 
points on the margin mean, in verbs of “io” in 3d class? 5. Analyze 
CAP—ie—ba—iur. 6. Translate it. 7. Analyze HORT—a—ba—ntur. 8. 
Translate it. 9. Analyze PAT—ie—ba—niur. 10. Translate it. 11. The pe- 
culiarities of which special classes have you to consider in the case of this 
verb (PAT—i—or)? 11. Translate PASS—us. 12. Translate PAT—iu—ntor, 
13. Analyze it. 


B.—Exercises. 


1. One Conjugation, the 1st, in onz group, the I. group. What is: 
AM—a—nt ? AM—a—bi—s ? AM—a—vri ? 
AM—e—nt ? AM—a—re—s ? AM—e—r ? 
AM—a—ba—s ? AM—a—re ? AM—or ? 
AM—e—m? (Here two answers.) AM—a—re—ris? 


2. Onx Conjugation, the 1st Conj, in all groups. What is:— 
AM—av—erunt ? AM—e—+r ? AM—at—us es—t? 
. AM—at—wuin ? AM—a—tote ? AM—at—i esse—nt? 
(Two answers.) AM—a? AM—at—urus su—m/? 
AM—a—ndus ? AM—ay—erint ? 


AM—a—ns ? (Two answers.) 

8. All Conjugations in one, the I. group and **Appen- 
dix.’? What is:— 
REG—a—ni ? AUD—iu—nt ? AUD—i—or ? 
REG—u—nt ? AUD—ia—nt ? AUD—ia—+r ? 
REG—e—ni ? AUD—i~—ri ? AUD—i—re—ris ? 
REG—e—ns ? REG—e ? MON—ea—s ? 
AUD—ia—m ? REG—i ? AM—a—ndi ? 

(Two answers.) REG—u—nto ? AM—a—mini ? 
MON—e—bi—mus ? REG—e—ntur ? (Two answers.) 
MON—e—ba—mus ? REG—u—ntur ? AM—e—ntur ? 
MON—e—be—ris ? REG—a—niur ? AM—a—ntor ? 


(See “ NOTES.”) 


4, Al Consucations in all the groups, except the Combination group. 
What is :— 
MON—u—eri—mus ? 

(Two answers.) 
AUD—iv—era—s ? 
RE(G)C—t—us ? 


MON—e—ba—s ? 

MON—e—ndus ? 

MON—e—ndum ? 
(Two answers.) 


AM—a—re—mini ? 
AM—e—wmini ? 
AUD—ia—r ? 
AUD—i—+re-ntur ? 


REG—e—ndus ? AUD—ie—ntur ? REG—a—r ? 
RE(G)C—t—urus ? MON—e—mnini ? RE(G)X—isse ? 
AM—e—r ? REC—t—um iri? AUD—i? 
AM—a—ndi? MON—it—us ? REG—u—ntor ? 


5. Translate these. 


6. Exercises on SU—M, I am. 


I. group of su—m. Whatis: 1. Er—o? 2. Hra—s? 3, Esse? 4. Si—s?. 


5. Su—ni? 6. Translate these. 
IT. group. What is: 1. Fu—erint (two answers)? 2. Fu—erant? 3. Fu— 
_erunt? 4, Fu—issent? 5. Fu—i? 6. Translate these. 
II. group and “ Appendix.” Whatis: 1. Es—ito? 2. Fut—urus? 3. Su— 
nto? 4, Translate these. 


7. Combination eroup in all classes, including SU—m. 

What is: 1. AM—at—us si—t? 2. REC—t—i esse—nt? 8. REC—t—uri 
si—nt? 4. MON—it—us era—m? 5. MON—it—us esse? 6. AUD—it—urus 
su—m? 7. AUD—ie—ndussu—m? 8. Translate these. 9. Whatis: Fut— 
urus era—m? 10. Translate it. 11. What is Fut—urus esse? 12. Translate 
Fore. 


8. The Complex, or “Dovsizr Track” Verzs, including PAT—i— 
or in one, the 1. group with “ Appendix.” 

What is: 1. CAP—e—vre-ntur? Translate. 2. CAP—iu—ntur? Translate. 
3. CAP—iu—nior? Translate. 4. HORT—a—ri? Translate. 5. HORT— 
a—re? (Two answers.) Translate. 6. HORT—a—ndus? Translate, 7. 
FRU—i? Transl.te. 8. PAT—ia—ntur? Translate. 9. PAT—iu—ntor ? 
Translate. 


9. These, the Comptex Verbs, in all crovurs, 


Translate: 1. HORT—at—urus; 2, CEP—erat; 3. PASS—us su-m,; 4. TU— | 


e—re (two answers); 5. MOL—ie—ns; 6. HORT—at—uwri su-mus ; 7. CAP— 
t—um iri. 

8. I have encouraged; 9. They may take; 10. To take; 11. Take; 12. Be 
taken; 13. We shall have been taken; 14. We shall have suffered. 


The same Course, the Forms given undivided. 


1—Ist Cuass, I. crovp.—What is, 1. Amare? 2. Ames? 3. Amant? 
4, Amabunt? 5. Amabantur? 6. Amo? 7. Amentur? 8. Amarentur? 

2.—1st Cuass, all crours.—What is, 1. Amavissem? 2. Amatus? 3. 
Amando? 4. Ama? 5. Amatote? 6. Amati sunt? 7. Amaturus? 8. 
Amans? 9. Amavere? 10. Amer? 11. Amandi sunt? 

8.—AII1 the orDINARY CLASSES in onz, the I. group and “ AppENprx.”— 
What is: 1. Regentur? 2. Regantur? 3. Reguntur? 4. Regito? 5. Re- 
gunto? 6. Audias? 7. Audies? 8. Audireris? 9. Monebamini? 10. Mo- 
nebimini? 11. Monens? 12. Regam (twoanswers)? 13. Regas? 14. Re- 
ges? 15. Monens? 16. Moneas? 17. Amaris? 18. Amare (three answers) ? 


19. Translate these. 


4,—AuL THESE (the ordinary) classes in all groups, including the Com- 
bination group :— 

1. Rexisti. 2. Audiverim. 3. Audiverint (two answers). 4. Monebis. 5. 
Moneas. 6. Monitus sum. 7. Regendus. 8. Regi. 9. Rege. 10. Regens. 
11. Recturus ero. 12. Amaturus sim. 13. Ames. 14. Amando. 15. Aud- 
itum iri. 16. Audiam (two answers). 17. Audieris. 18. Audiere. 19. Am- 
avere. 20. Amer. 21. Amor. 22. Regendussum. 23. Audientis. — 

5.—Translate these forms. 

6.—“Su—m.”—What is: 1. Fui? 2. Ero? 38. Esse? 4. Fuissemus? 5. 
Futuri essemus? 6. Esto? 7. Sunto? 8. Essemus? 9. Sumus? 10. Es- 
tote? 11. Sint? 12. Erunt? 13. Fuerint? 14, Fuerunt? 

7. Translate these. 

8.—“CompLex” Verss.—What is: 1. Molitus sum? 2. Fruamur? 3. 
Tueamini? 4. Tueri? 5. Tuebantur? 6. Tueantur? 7. Hortatus est? 8. 
Tuerentur? 9. Cepissem? 10. Capiam? 11. Patiar? 12. Patieris? 18. 
Patiaris? 14. Hortando? 15. Translate these. 


9.—_Translate (all groups and all classes, rnctupine su—m and 
the compLEex verbs).—What is :— * 

1. Ishalllove? 2. Hear thou? 3. Having been ruled (masculine)? 4. I 
may suffer? 5. Ihave ruled? 6. Ihave beenruled? 7. Ihadsuffered? 8. 
To hear? 9. To be heard? 10. One that must be heard (masc.)? 11. They 
loved? 12. They had loved? 13. They had been loved? 14. Love thou? 
15. Let them be loved? 16, Let them be ruled? 17. Let them encourage? 
18. To be ioved (Supine)? 19. To be loved (Pres. Inf.)? 20. They will be 
heard? 21. They may be heard? 22. They have been heard? 23. Hear- 
ing? 24. They took? 25. They were taken? 26. Imay love? 27. lmay 
hear? 28. Beadvised? 29. Toadvise? 30. Tobeadvised? 31. They will 
be advised? 32. About to advise? 383. Of advising (Gerund)? 34. They 
protect? 35: They may protect? 36. I strive? 37. By loving? 38. They 
were? 39. Theyare? 40. They maybe? 41. They have been? 42. They 
had been? 43. To be? 44. About to be? 45. lamabouttobe? 46. lam 
about to enjoy? 47. I shall be about to enjoy? 48. 1 have protected? 49. 
Thad striven? 50. Suffer? 51. To suffer? 52. Suffering? 


a0 


Give the answers orally from the Chart; then in writing; separate the 
Latin answers, and show in writing the kind of each part: stems in capi- 
tals, connecting syllables in Roman letters, and endings in “italics” (under- 
lined), 

Notze.—The Diagram in the right lower corner of Chart shows the inmer parts of 


L. group—System of connecting letters, and the special common endings—arranged 
horizontally instead of vertically, as they are on the Chart itself. - 


On: 


PINAL. EXERCICE. 


Grouping of the Modes represented in the Latin Verb, in the active and passive voice, 
according to the groups. 


The zfalics, lines, points and brackets in the table, denote respectively, Su-mz, The points, the verbs in “io” in the 3d conj.: the forms which are in “io,” 


Deponent verbs, verbs in “io”? and the participles which are used in the combination- that is, are taken from the 4th conj. 
group, namely: “brackets enclose the participles which are used in the combination group. 
The italics indicate the forms of Su m, “names of the forms themselves as they stand in the table mark the ordinary 
« lines denote the forms of Deponent verbs which are deponent ; verbs, 


A, THE ORDINARY VERBS— 


Including Su-m, as verb, have: 


Ind. Subj. | Imperat. | Inf. Part. | Verbal Nouns, 


Pres. &P. Pres, A. & P, Pres., A. & P. 
r) @ 

Imperf., A, SP. Impers., A. & P. 

ac ye re, 

Fut., A. & P. 


I. Group. 


II. Group. ( Pid. Act. Piup. Act. 


Fut. Perf. Act. 


ed 


Supine A. & PB, 


[Perf. Pass.] 


PEGE Group. S Fut. Inf. Pass. 


fat. Act | 


: Perf. Act. Perf. Act. Perf. Act. 


[ Fut. Pass. ] 
@ 


a di Gerund. Act. 

een Pres. Act. - 
® 

Pres. Act. & Pass. 

ETE 


@ (exc. 1st form.) 


as union of the participle (pass.) in ws with Su- the combination group has the forms of II or Perf. group in the Passive; 


The combina- | these, in deponent verbs have meaning of the active ; 
tion group 4 as union of the Fut. act. and pass. part., in wus and ndus with Su-m the combination group has the forms of I and II groups, 
has: the form in wrus as active, the other as passive. This is alsoin deponent verbs which are here not deponent. The form 


of the union as wvus with Su-m is also in Su-m itself as verb: Fut-wvus su-m etc. (Fore). 


Su-m as verb | The names of the forms in italics in the four simple groups are also those of Su-m as verb. To these add the above mentioned 


has: union of the Partic. in wrws in Su-m as verb, with Su-m as auxiliary verb, in the COMBINATION group. 
B,: “COMPLE” VEN. 


verbs have: 


The Defonent The deponent verbs have all the forms of the table, those which are underlined are deponent. In the remaining forms these verbs are like the 


general verbs. 


the verbs in ‘‘io”” The verbs in “io” in 3d Conjug. have all the forms of the table, those which are marked by points are made from the 4th Conjug. Which are these? 


in 3d Conjug, i. q i 
have: Mark them by a form of expression as general as possible, and which is yet scientifically definit. 


PES eee ar ner reaey arn 
FO ne a ot Oa ee eee 


ae 


i aaa 
suis ellcna Rca 


ia i 
avi 


Ape Re 


eo 


+ 


. *© dividit ’ 


a a 


Ye We Read the forms of the foregoing table (from I group to the “Appendix,” including the Combination 
group) in forms of AM-o, Ilove; HORT-or,I encourage; CAP-io, I take; PAT-ior, I suffer and of Su-m, Iam, 
ist & 2d pers. sing., where there are Person endings (in Imperat. 1st & 2d forms), in English and Latin, according to 


the MopEs, or the GROUPS. 


FINAL REMARKS. 


A. 


All that yet remains to be learned of the Latin Verb except half a dozen really irregular or “crooked” verbs 


and a few defective verbs, is a question exclusively of the system of the CONNECTING syLLABLEs or of the 


sTEM forms of the 


. IJ. (Perr.) and III.’ (Supine) groups. 


m The Pres. Ind., Act. (1 Sing.) AM-o; 
The Pres. Inf., Act. AM-a-ve ; 
The Perf. Ind., Act. AM-av-z; 
The Supine, Act. AM-at-z 


are called the leading or “PRINCIPAL” parts of the verb, for, when these are known, the student can with the excep- 
tion of a few forms of each of the really irregular verbs, make all the other forms from them. These main forms 


are supplied by the DICTIONARIES. 
They appear there noted usually as follows: 
AM-av-z, AM-at-uz, “ to love.” 


“AMo, are, avi, atum”, this signifying : 


AM-o, AM-a-re, 


The list of the leading forms of a verb includes the list of the connecting syllables or stem-form of the forms of the II 


and IIT groups. 


PET isc A TION 


The Verbs of the First Six Chapters of Cesar’s Gallic War. 


Translate, explain and trace (point out) on the chart. 

The so-called irregular verbs we put in parenthesis (except su-m) ; 
the student may skip them. 
VERB FORMS. ‘¢ DICTIONARY.”’ 
I Chap. 
from divido, ere, divisi, divisum, fo divide. L 
Remark: The connecting syllables or forms are in- 

tentionally not separated, but are given with the 
stems or endings, as in the Dictionaries. 

Questions : What is divisa? 

> fa Latin, they divided ? 
a they have divided ? 
dividing ? 

Vote: ‘‘ divisa’’ is here used as an adjective. 

from ? 

Question : What would be: divisa est as one form ? 

from incolo, ere, ui, incultum, Zo ¢nhadbit. 

“¢ Incolere’’ is composed of ‘‘¢’’ (prep.) and colere, to 
wll. Theenglish word ‘‘ cudture’’ is derived from 
the Supine (stem) of colere. To what form of 
Supine stem in colere does ‘‘culture’’ point, and: 

(Etymology): what, according to its origin in Latin, 
is the meaning of *‘ culture’’? 

what is, in Latin: s¢hey have inhabited ? 

** appellantur’’ from appello, are, avi, atum, (like AM-o), ¢o call. 

Separate in writing appellantur. Answer: 
APPELL-a-xtur. What is “‘appellantur’’? 
eunt’’ from? 

 aeerunt’ > * 


** divisa’’ 


é¢é 66 


Peest’’ 


*incolunt ”’ 


differo, differre (connecting letter e dropped), 
distuli, dilatum (3 Conj.), to differ. 
The form differunt is regular. What would be the 
imperf. Subj. of differo, Pres. Inr. ‘‘ differre’’? 
Srom divido, see above. What is ‘‘ dividit’’? 


sunt 7 Srom ? 

‘*absunt’”’ ‘*« —absum (like su-m, zo be off, away, from; 
translate. 

‘“commeant’’ *¢ Commeo, are, avi, atum, (like AM-o), Zo 
go to; what is commeant ? 

‘‘ effeminandos’”’ ‘«  effemino (like AM-o), to effeminate; ‘‘os’’ 


is a case ending in plur., from Sing. in ws. 
What is effeminandus ? 
from pertineo, ere, ui, tentum, 40 pertain. 
is pertinent ? 
«¢ importo (like AM-o), to import. 
DivipE the forms as far as we have had, for 
instance: 
‘divisa.'==civi-s-¢ (Perf. Part. fem. gender; 
see the chart ; thes is here instead of the 
t as connecting letter, and the final d of the 
stem left out). 
«important ’’—=import-a-vt 
“pertinent ’’==pertin-e-z¢ 
“sunt ’’==su-m/, etc. 
underscore the real ‘‘ endings’; 
in the case of the use of printed text in the ex- 
ecution of an analysis, avzde by an upright 
stroke, and note, where want of space does 
‘not permit the notation of the principal 


parts of the verb in full, at least the Conju- 
gation——as follows: 


‘“pertinent”’ What 


‘‘important”’ 


Tt 
import | a | wf 
2 


pertin | ¢ | #7, etc. 
TRANSLATE the above Verb forms from Cesar. 
We continue this in Part II in the treatise on the Ver. 
Blank form, or Practising Sheet—over, 


Y Tur VERB The whole of the four regular Conj’s 
v T | oe ; ANALYTICAL. 
Tue Ruaurar Vers. AM’, MON, REG, AUD”; Sowurmon, (COME Lee 
Patter Depon’t Vb eden he KEY. Th teps to learn the Verb: Ist st 
eran wal aaa eee, le ERENT epon t ¥ bs } ; ° . ° ° LY. ree main steps to learn the Verb: Ist step, 
Hort- | Tu- Fru- | Mol- hal Ween Verbs in “io” in 3d Conj. Names of Tenses, and their location, on margin; 2d step, 
eae ae and the endings in which the conjug’sagree—ttalics,; 3d step, 
“ m9 the connecting syllables in which the conjug. differ— 
Cap Le Roman ae 
ay Cae . 

(Jove) ce a 7 STEMS—CAPITALS. Su-m and combinations of par- 
AM= & 1, 4 a am may be ticiples with Su-m, in the middle; Deponent Verbs, and 
eee Qs To oe Verbs in ‘‘io’”’ in 3d conjug., see margin and ‘‘ NOTES.” 

(advise) ne Maes Miche Connect for each form: STEM—Connecting Syllable— 
i | mn ee 
ecru ec a cUveon LZ shall be ending ; commencing with the ‘Tense’ and the ‘‘end- 
——_—— . ” 
REG= (rule) 3 § s a ing. 
‘ ° oe a to be 
e 4 ° 5 
I . Act, | Pass ITT. 
o) 3) in order to 
- is : Be 
Ist Pers. Sing. (|~-(0) | -(e0) =(0) ) =(10) 7a 1. at 3) Supine 
: 7 s tobe..d 
Ceroup,gen'l €@ | (e) |i Ind. | Subj. 2.-it m. f. n 
@ Ee | | ry Pass. aN, es a A having been,.d 
nd. a teal 
3d Pers. Plur { a iu a Perf. etc. Pass. 3 Ona fi i i } Perf. Part. 
lticeab as (0) R ° i aea ee 
° “6 Subj. e ea aia m fae : = sod 
Ae op as ; ke a re 4,-8¢ um tri Fut. Inf. to be 
is (re oS 
e Imperf. Ind. ie ba t tuR Su sis ‘ & al ae an sg tobe..d 
~~ Ist Pers. Sing } Bis | a | ia ~ Leup “ e(s). : te weer r ee --- : i aea about to. . 
wU mu 3 Ge 
e Fut. i re | je tig mint 4 se 
3d Pers. Plur. eu | nt ntuR ue _ Appendix (to Ist group.) 
Trop Won ; Pass : ri, exc. ey Pee a _ : 
[Inf Pres. Sd: REG-t % € | 8 -2) Lee nd wean ere ee be..d e 
3 $ 66 ee ea O . ° e 
| {Imp’f. Subj. ; 2 “9 soy nah 1 of. . ing 
1 -av t bis : jera (e)sse: Bo orig 0 tor 7 
° isti : ae : a “Gerund : ° 
2, -(ev) Ui : 3. Bae 0) from; by = 
NOTES. imus er; 4 g 4 ie a 
i istis : fe n } 8 P P. . 
gary ~NorMAL, in Deponent Verbs 3. (a -s) xX isnt (a) - : | tis wide Bee ae © 
(Verbs with Pass. form, and Active fee ie = ze oe ee 
meaning). (Forms Dep : Groups | (e)sse ees oral OP es - re 2d Sing. 
of Pres and Perf., Perf. Part. and 4, -iV ere) a é te : to** : tor** on i 
Imperat.) (Perf. Part. of Patior Fu-' ed eis 0) OP, Sa . 
(Stem) is Pass-). ee etl = | -- ag S, tote vite Impera, 2d Plar. : 
1 Su oo 0 ntor Bd. 
@ Made from 4th Conj. in Verbs in Perf. ete. Active. Ps es J ° 
‘io’ in the 3d, (that is: the forms A | 
of the Group of the Pres't Stem, 
with the evception of the Pres’t Inf. and the forms | The Ist Root may i s 
es : Aa i Ais y in part also be rendered thus: 
Pee aes ca Pres. Inf.) —Cap io, I I ne Perf. Ind. | Sub Pluperfect. Gen’l Pres.In.| Subj. | Imp. Ind. Fut. Inf. Pres. | Imp. Sub. 
ee Fut, Per. 1 a e eo 
* 2d Sing. Pass.: eris (instead tris) ; also, in ‘‘Cap io.” eaeralk 9 e ea e | = 
es P ‘ Ihave May have |Ihad mighthave |= ba | === | 7 | Lee i 
a hea from here as in Presa. Ind. Act. First y 8 3 (e) i* a ate @ 
inade from, and in Pass. like Pres. Inf. Act. 0 a 
(exe. dic, fac, due ae San ate . d (or _ : | i : 
ae eee eae (or: BEEN To have BEEN.) 4 i iu ia fe ia ie J 
Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1877, by C. J. ©, ScHARFFER, i2 the office of the Librarian of Congress at Washington, 
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Wir ae OL SAN HORM, 


COR 


PRACTISING SHEET. 


(To be filled up from the Chart or memory.)* 


J. Number or name the groups. 

2. Write the endings of the Tenses given on the margin of the Chart, be- 
ginning with III. group. Note Voice of Tenses of II. group. 

3. Write the coNNECTING SYLLABLES,—first, the BASIS, aS vowels; then the 
consonants: add system of change (and exchange) in I. group, Fill up last 
two “ NOTES.” 

4, Write the Srems of the general verbs; note cases of change in sTEM. 

5. Write, or rather complete, Su—m; add translation of I. group of Su—m. 

6. Draw or complete the lines of the CompinarTion Group, as they denote 
the different unions of Participles with su—m; note voice of Tenses of 
“Perrecr” group as part of the Combination group. 

7. Write the Stems of the Deronrent verbs, except PAT—i—or, and add 
the heavy lines which-denote the exception; fill up (main part of) First 
NOTE (that is, except PAT—i—or). 


8. Write CAP—i—o and PAT—i—or, and insert the points which denote 
here the rule. Observe exactly the place of the little points in the Impe- 
rat. Add second and closing part of Ist and 3d notes. 

9. Write the outline of the TrRaNsLATIon as it is given on the margin, first 
for all verbs in general, then in II. group for su—m. 


10. Repeat these exercises each, singly, from the Chart or from memory. 


11. Write the parts of the Chart as a wHotn, that is, in the order of the 
text of the Charts a. from the Chart, b. from memory. 


12. Practice with entire verb forms, for instance: AM—av—imus, AUD— 
it—u, by inscribing the parts in their proper places in the Blank form, or 
pointing them out on the Chart. Large Charts will be found particularly 
serviceable for this exercise with classes. 


13. Enter the parts of any one Conjugation, in all the groups; or, one 
group at a time in all Conjugations; fill up Key and Title (head in full) on 
Chart from memory. 


Tue VERB, The Whole of the Conj’s 
LATIN CHART Viv pe. COMPLETE. 
g 
4V) KEY, main steps to learn the Verb: Ist step, 
| | -| - {npn Vhs ki Names of , and their location, on margin; 2d step, 
nf ia | |; Cli the in which the conjug’sagree—italics; 3d step, 
the in which the conjug. differ— 
Roman. 
a —CAPITALS; and combinations of par- 
( 1 ticiples with , in the middle; Deponent Verbs, and 
we ¥ Gt SER Go | ee a ' Verbs in ‘“‘io’”’ in 3d conjug., see 
( Connect for each form; _- Boy 
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La ( Oe 
a tea ay 
Act. | Pass. ») 
.) x 
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Sk Ee ae ( 4 e 
Imperf. Ind. g = Fut. P. 
“Ist Pers. Sing. ( | Plur. Cy. : te a5 : i 
Fut. s | 4 iw (to group.) t 
8d Pers. Plur. 9} | 2 Nee 
f Pass: , exe. a 3 : 
{Inf. Pres. 3d: REG- | eA Fut. P. 
one) ¢ Seen 
 Imp’f. Subj. { : 
— ) ry 
te a ea 
2, -( eae 
NOTES. ° ) 4 ar ‘ 
° Pres. P. 
yin Verbs 3 ( me ) ( a Sa 
(Verbs with Pass. form, and Active (or i ae 
meaning). (Zorms Dep.: Groups Ee ) oe i f ae see +6 
of Pres. and Perf., Perf. Part. and ® a I 3a“ 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, by C. J, C. Scuarrzr, in a Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


* We give two copies of Blank form, nearly alike. The one, on next page, for use with the text of the Charts during the progress of the study, this 


present one above for general review here after the study. Opposite this, we reprint the Chart itself in plain color. 


(Copies of this Blank form may be had separately.) 
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LATIN CHART 


The Whole of the Four Regular Conj’s 
AM’, MON”, REG’, AUD’; 


Pat 5a DEPONENT VERBS, sary 
lie [Tu || Rra-| Mol- ate Verbs in “co” in 3d Conj. 
= : and 
C | 6c Su™. fe 
| eee ee 
| ‘: 1. am may be 
was were 
m' . ~ ; 
shall be 
an ( ° ° Oe to be 
a | + hae ¢ ‘ ’ 
aes Act. | Pass. Tif. 
Ts Ay : in order to.. 
Ist Pers. Sing. (|-( | -( BG | aC tee gee ‘Supine a 
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[group, gen'l ( ) Ind. | Subj. a bi 
° m f. no 
Pres. | ai Pass, Shion having been. . 
Ind : Perf. ete f 
ee ~ ery. eC. . ys , Perf. Part. 
3d Pers. G ay ® Se 
«6 4 J 
Subj. . Gr antes afl en wate. aa g 4. Fut Int. to be 
‘ 3 ° about tobe..d } 
Imperf. Ind. : | : & ; Fut. P. 
Ist Pers. Sing. 1 | | Plur. oe : eal aiet aay : aboutto.. eee 
Fut. ‘ . | i Appendix (to growp.) ; 
8d Pers. Plur. 3] | | 3 oe 
Pass: _, exe. Fe one that must be..d 
lo) ee L- Wee) >| | 
| Imp i, Subj. ; ae of. .ing 
: —~;, | ) : a Fa oe to rr 
: = \Gerund _ 
- - 3° : 
NOTES 2.-( ) a Le: from, by‘ 
‘ a, | 
: «Ps aS 
, in Deponent Verbs 3. (G Pe ) ( } bi of... ce 
(Verbs with Pass, form, and Active 4 —-____ : Le ae 
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Imperat.) (Perf. Part. of Patior =| en nity Sai 
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e ve Made trom Conj. in Verbs in Perf. Pe a : * ay J 
“to” in the 3d, (that is: the forms IS | os 
of the Group of the Pres’t Stem, 
with the exception of the and the forms The Ist Root may in pz : 
Barnes is : y in part also be rendered thus: 
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SUPPLEMENTAL CHART: 


The Quantity of the Verb. 


Rule of Notation on Chart—Vowels or syllables marked with a red spot, 
are Lonc; those marked with a red stroke may be either long or short. 

This, as notation of length, under the following special rules and restric- 
nons :— 

Once for ever :—The person-endings m, r, t (of the Ist or 3d persons singu- 
lar) make the vowel of the syllable short, though otherwise it would be 
long. Thus: ba, as ba—s, ba—mus is long ; as ba—m, ba—r, ba—t, however, 
it is short. 

One vowel before another is short, Thus: 
of the 2d Conjugation—otherwise is long. 

A vowel before two consonants, or a double consonant, is long, “by po- 
sition.” If these consonants are a mute and a liauid,—in that order,—then 
the vowel may be long or short. 

The length of a vowel by “position” we have not marked by colors on 
the Chart, as in such case the position of the Vowel itself on the Chart 
shows it to be long. Thus, the connecting vowels a or e in the “ Appen- 
dix” are long, before the nd or ns of the endings, although they are not 
marked by color as long on the Chart. 

Dipthongs naturally are long. 

By this the student is also enabled to pLacr THE ACcENT in each form, ac- 
cording to the rule: If the Penult (last but one syllable) is long, then it 
has the accent; if it is not long, then the antepenult (third syllable from 
the end) has it, whether it be long or short. 

Verb forms of two syllables have the accent always on the first. 

According to this, give the accent in the following forms, and the reason 
for it :-— 

Example: AM—a—ba—m, accentuated: AM—é—ba—m. Reason: the 
“a” (the vowel of the penult) is long, as connecting vowel of the 1st Class 


mon—é—o, although this e— 


AM—a—ba—mus: ba, here the penult, is long,—see Chart; therefore, 
accent on penult: anette, 

AM—av—eri—tis accentuated: Amavéritis, 
of the penult is short,—see Chart. 


Reason: 7 in eri, the vowel 
Therefore, accent on the antepenult, 


amayéritis. So, the others :— 
1, AM—a—ba—s. 12, AM—a—be—ris. 23. AUD—it—urus. 
2. AM—at—urus. 13. MON—e—bu—ntur. 24. MON—it—urus. 
3. MON—e—ndus. 14. REG—e—re—vis. 25, REG—e—ns. 
4. REG—e—ba—m.* 15. AM—av—issetis. 26. AUD—ia—m. 
5. MON—e—o. 16. AM—av—issem. 27. AM—a—tote. 
6. AUD—iv—eras. 17. REX—isti. 23. REG—i—to. 
7. AUD—iv—eramus. 18. REX. eras. 29. AUD—iu—ntor. 
8. REG—e—re—tur. 19. AUD—it—us. 30. REG—u—nt, 
9. REG—i—tis. 20. MON—it—us. 31. AUD—ie—ba—m, 
10. REG—e—tis. 21. FU—imus. 32. REG—e—ba—mus. 
11. REG—a—tis. 22. AUD—ie—ns., 33. REG—e—ba—nt. 


Also the forms given undivided :-— 

Rexerimus, Pee regereris, audiens, amatum, monitus, monendus 
auditurus, audiam, amare, regere, rexeramus, dudinnto, 
Also :— 

Regerem, regeris (Fut.), regeris (Paka), regitur, reguntur, regebamini, re- 
gendus, rexerim, rexisti, reximus, regebar. 


Translate these forms of REG—o. 


, 


* The place of the connecting vowel e in Imperf. Ind. of 3d Conjugation, 
we have marked with color, though the vowel itself is not there, as the e 
here is long, which otherwise as the connecting vowel of the 3d Conjuga- 


—see Chart. Therefore, accent on penult: amdbam. tion is short. 
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Follow the order of the groups, I., IT., IIL, and “ Appendix ;” The rest of the forms of the verb, SU—/, COMBINATION-GROUP, 
take in a group each time, the endings and the connecting sylla- | DEPONENT verbs, etc., take as BEFORE. See Chart, below. 
bles of the group (together with the Srzms); commence with the Pronunciation.—In pronunciation of Latin according to the 


Continental method, pronounce the vowels a, e, i (y), 0, u, like 


endings. 
the vowels marked in father, made, me, no, do; ae and au as in 


OpsEeRVE: In I. group, the connecting syllables change not only 
according to class, but sometimes also according to mode or tense | mad, house. 
in one and the same class, whilst in the other groups the connect- In the case of a single consonant, close the syllables with the 


ing letters of a class are each time the same for all forms of the | vowel: a—mo, a—ma—bas; in the case of several consonants, 
group in that class. Change of mode and tense (form in general) | as a rule separate the consonants: cap—twm, rec—twm, regen— 
is then marked by the ending. dus. Translate these forms. 
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(APPENDIX,) 
Origin and meaning of the Vowels explained and applied. Key to the Latin Conjugations. 
Character of English explained and applied. 
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THE “WROUGHT” LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTORY TO A COURSE OF LECTURES 
ON THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE ENGLISH LAN GUAGE: 


i OR, 


Guplish Explained on DBrinciple aul Reduced to Lar, 


» IBY Prop VU, U, 


SCHAEFFER, 


LATE PROFESSOR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


[ABSTRACT] 


SpecraL THEME oF Evnerish Part or Lecrurr.—By what gen- 
eral quality does English Jean alah differ from that of any 


other language? 


Y friends, though we may not agree 

‘ as to anything else, we certainly 
shall as to the magnitude of the task 
in the course before us. Yet, could you 
see the labors which underlie it, the 
Charts which have been made, large 
and small, then you would think if 
there are any results to be obtained by 
honest digging, they probably have 
been brought out here, though even 
then you might doubt whether they 
were at once in such a shape as to 
make them accessible to all. 

They were not so originally, but, 
thanks to the class-room, they are so 
now. 

Among these Charts, to which I 
have just referred, is one, the “ Square 
Inch,’ or, representation of the or- 
dinary Latin model verbs, showing 
every voice, mood, tense, number, and 
person of each and all of the follow- 
ing, viz., the common model verbs, 
Amo, Méneo, Rego, Audio, representing 
the four regular conjugations; the four 
deponent verbs, Hortor, Tueor, Fruor, 
Molior ; the verb in “io” in third con- 
jugation, Capio; the verb both depo- 


nent and in “io,” FPatior, and the 
auxiliary “sum’’—the whole being 
printed from type on the space of one 


‘inch square. 


If, on examination, the notation of 
any one form of any of these verbs 
should be found wanting on the 
“Square Inch,” I would not press any 
further the claims of the system. But, 
if the Chart is complete, as it is, then 
I would beg to see in the saving of 
time effected by simplification in this 
one important item, which is but a 
type of many others of a similar kind, 
the prospect of new National schools, 
wherein the Classics can be taught and 
kept side by side, with the study of the 
so-called ‘‘ exact” sciences. 

Who will plead the dropping of the 
“ oLASSICS ” from want of time, when, 
with a copy of the “Square Inch ” en- 
larged, one-half of the inflectional 
forms of Latin can be taught and 
learned in an hour or two? 

Who will plead it, for convenience, 
that is money’s sake, where that want 
is supplied? 

If we had the statue of Olympic Zeus, 
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which was made of gold and ivory, | 


would you counsel the breaking up of 
the statue to enlarge with the gold 
pieces on the nature of gold, or to 
illustrate with the ivory pieces a lec- 
ture on ELEPHANTS? Gold was part, 
and ivory was part; but the statue of 
the god, made in the image of man, 
was a whole; and man, made in the 
image of God, is a WHOLE; and in 
studying language, we study tha¢ whole. 

Will any one fight the “classics,” 
and with what? With the Natural 
Sciences ? 

But Language itself is a science — 
the chief of sciences — giving unity and 
a definition to all the others, and teach- 
ing, not the nature of stones, reptiles, 
insects, birds, but the NATURE of man. 


Let us, then, join in teaching the 


Natural Sciences with the Science of 
Language, as Logic incarnate, at their 
head. 

As this assertion of the scientific 
nature of Language is so novel that 
your minds naturally require some- 
thing more than a mere assertion to 
feel assured of its truth, it is my pur- 
pose now to show you some of the phil- 
osophical reasons or principles upon 
which all language is based, and by 
the use of these “keys” to unlock be- 
fore your eyes, vast and hitherto un- 
visited chambers of thought. 

It was as early as twelve years ago, 
that, in order to explain the “ Umlaut,” 
or modification in German of the vowels 
a, 0, u* into a, 6, ti, I presented for the 
first time, in public, a certain little dia- 
gram, showing the natural position of 
the vowels in the mouth in the moment 
of utterance. The explanation was 
afforded by a certain contrast of the 
vowels visible in this their position, 
such contrast consisting in the differ- 
ence of the direction of two lines which 
we are to regard as the lines of the 
vowels. 


* Pronounced as in the English words father, 
open, true. 


ae 
| 
s 
a: 
7 
; 
e 


A, o, and u* were put in this order 
on a horizontal line; e and 7} were put 
in this order on a line starting from 
the other line at the point “a”, more 
vertical than the first and yet follow- 
ing it in its general direction. A curve 
bending around a and enclosing the 
lines, indicated the cavity of the mouth, 
the throat being at the point “a | 
thus : 


Diagram showing the natural position of the 
vowels in the mouth, in the moment of utter- 
ance. 


ee Ae aT PRO Le 


This difference in the direction of 
the lines, along which the vowels are 
uttered, was explained as caused by a 
corresponding difference in the direc- 
tion of thought when engaged in the 
production of vowels. 

The a, 0, u were explained as caused 
by an action of thought in the direction 
of the idea of the object, FORWARD; the 
e and 7 by an action of thought in the 
direction, or axis, of the idea of the 
subject, UPWARD. Just as in like case, 
hand and arm, to show these directions 
to the eye, either press forward @ > you, 
or rise upward § I, so here lips and 
tongue to note these directions to the © 
ear engage in movements the effect of 
which in one case, the lips protruding © 
and the tongue yielding, is a pushing — 
of the sound bodily forward, a, 0,u; in — 
the other, the tongue rising to press 
with its back towards the wall of the — 
mouth —the lips yielding and reced- 
ing —is a raising of the place and — 
narrowing of the space of emission of _ 


+ Pronounced like ay in say, and ee in see. 
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sound, and thus a rise of sound, bodily 
upward, first e, then 7. So that the 
idea of the object sounded is a, 0, u; 
that of the subject e, and 7: the “a,” 
from its place and position at the point 
of deflection of the lines, being, in so 
far as they deflect, a neutral vowel, and 
as such in the classics newter vowel, and 
in so far as they are lines, the mother 
yowel, and thus, in the classics again, 
the feminine vowel, though as far as 
a certain direction is a feature of the 
lines, it counts with the lower line. 
Personal pronouns of the first person 
singular may therefore be expected to 
show, as they do show, the upper 
vowels, those of the second person, the 
lower, and this is all brought about as 
naturally, simply, mechanically, and 
instinctively, as a form of notation by 
the muscles of the lips and tongue as 
is another form of notation, elsewhere, 
by those of the hand and arm. 
The a, 0, wu are, therefore, the objective 
vowels, the e and 7 the subjective ones. 


Further, as the line of the lower, ob- 


jective vowels a, 0, u, the horizontal 


a line, is at the same time the azis of 


the intent of speech, communication to 
others, the vowels located on that line 
we may consider the positive vowels, and 
those located on the line deflecting from 
this (to the exclusion therefore of the 
“4”) the negative ones. Moreover, as 


a : the vowels of the lower line, the a, o, u, 


are produced by an act of inflation, or 
accumulation of sound, we call them, 
as we find them to be, the heavy, sub- 
stantial vowels; whilst those located on 
the other line, effected by a process of 
compression, attenuation or diminu- 
_ tion of sound, we call, as we find them 
to be, the light, formal, accessory 
vowels. 

The “Umlaut” is a modification of 
_ the objective, positive, heavy vowels, by 
the subjective, negative, light ones; and 
_ if the principles involved in the fore- 
_ going explanation are right, must occur 


wherever the meaning of the word is | 


similarly modified. That this is actu- 
ally the case, we shall now proceed to 
demonstrate. 

In the first place, then, the “Um- 
laut,” as a form of grammatical inflec- 
tion, takes place in the Plural of mas- 
culine and neuter words, wherever in 
the meaning Jndividuality is lost in 
plurality ; for example, Hut, hat, plural 
Hite. As the individuality of the 
single hat is lost in the mass of hats, 
so in German the positive vowel w, as 
the exponent of the individuality of 
the hat is modified in the notation of 
the mass of hats as a unit, by the 


| addition of a vowel of negation, e.* 


But the names of objects, which, al- 
though we may conceive them in a 
plural, from natural laws exist only 
one at a time or place, in their plural 
form retain their vowel unimpaired, 
that is, reject the umlaut. 

Take, for instance, Mond, moon, in 
the sense of planet or satellite. We 
can speak of many planets or moons 
as a plural, but from the laws of space 
they can only exist one by one. So we 
say Mond, plural Monde, the character 
of the word continuing in the sound 
of the word. So, Zag, day. We can 
speak of a thousand days, but in these 
thousand days there is always but one 
day at atime, There can be no two 
days together as there are two or more 
hats. When one day is, the other has 
ceased to be or has not yet come, so we 
say: Zag, plural Zage. So the word 
Thron, throne, the seat of a king; 
plural “ Throne,” without the umlaut. 

A political earthquake may, by shak- 
ing the kings off, change their seats 
into chairs, which then as chairs, take 
the umlaut, Stuhl, Stiihle, but as long 
as they are “thrones,” seats of kings, 
emblems of sovereignty vested in one, 
they preserve their separate individu- 
ality. So we say Thron, plural Throne. 
In such feminine words, however, as in 


* Strictly “insertion” of ¢ (i), into the u. 
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the singular are generic and general, 
and represent the idea of mass, the um- 
laut is employed in the plural to negate 
and destroy the generality, and thereby 
create individuality. So Kunst, Art, plu- 
ral Kiinste. Artis general; Arts are in- 
dividual: —so we use the umlaut. Arts 
are gained from art by a process of 
division; hats from hat by a process 
of multiplication. The Umlaut, then, 
as we see it here, is simply negation, of 
what Is, like the pull of the bell in the 
case of a street car. If the car has 
stopped, the pull means go; when it 
goes, the pull means stop. So the um- 
laut applied to words, in the case of 
genders of opposite meaning, produces 
opposite effects. Applied to masculine 
and neuter words, the character of 
which is individuality, it negates and 
destroys individuality, and creates gen- 
erality; applied to feminine words, such 
as are generic in their meaning in the 
singular, it negates and destroys gener- 
ality and creates individuality. And 
the same ‘is true in all forms of its 
action throughout the German gram- 
mar, 

Having seen in German what the 
vowels mean in their contrast, I asked 
myself, what do they mean in their 
relation, as vowels of the same line, 
that is, how do the a, 0, u, on.the one 
line refer to each other, and similarly 
how are the a, e,7 on the other line 
related. A special and superior field 
for examination of such relationship 
was afforded by the Latin verb, where 
the vowels of the subjective line, a, e, , 
are employed as the connecting vowels 
of the verb, forming its main classes. 
This led, first, to the analysis of the 
actions expressed by the verb, and here 
I found that all actions expressed by 
one and the same class of verbs are as 
much of one and the same character 
as actions, as the verbs composing that 
class are of one and the same character 
as verbs, and that the connecting vowel 
of the verb, corresponds in its char- 


acter as a vowel with the character of 
the action expressed by the verb. 

But what are then these classes of 
action? To arrive at this in the short- 
est way of illustration possible, let us 
analyze here the simple action to strike 
so-as to stun, the parts of which action, 
are: 

1. The raising of the hand of A., 

2. The moving of the hand of A. 
toward B., 

3. The contact of the hand of A. 
with B., and 

4. The effect left on B., 
the first two of which we see on the 
side of the subject A., and may, there 
fore, call them phases of swbject-nota- 
tion, and the last two we see on the 
side of the object B., and may, there- 
fore, call them phases of object-notation : 
finally, the character of each phase in 
its turn and order we may designate as 
follows : 

1st Phase—Phase of impulse crea- 
ted; 

2d Phase— Phase of motion directed, 
these two being phases of subject-nota- 
tion, 

8d Phase—Phase of contact effected, 
and 

4th Phase —Phase of effect left; these 
two being phases of object-notation. 

The character of the last of this 


“series of phases, as the last phase in- 


tended, fixes the character of the whole 
action, to strike so as to stun, as an 
action of the fourth order, or action of 
object-notation, effect left. 

But, if the party A., instead of going 
the full length of the phases with his 
intent of action, had stopped short in 
the third phase, then we would have 
an action of the third order, of contact 
effected —an action of object-notation ; 
for instance here, to hit. And if he 
had stopped short in the second phase, 
with his intent of action, then we would 
have an action of that order, action of 
motion directed, but of subject-notation, 
for instance, simply to move hand or 
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arm. And if the raising of the hand 
itself had been the action, for instance, 
to give a sign or warning by that mo- 
tion, then we would have an action of 
that order, an action of impulse created, 
and of subject-notation. So that we 
see: ™ 

1. In whatever phase the movement 
and intent of the action is arrested, the 
character of that phase fixes the char- 
acter of the whole action as an action 
of the character of that phase; and 

2. As we have phases of subject-nota- 
tion and phases of object-notation, so 
we must have actions of subject-nota- 
tion and actions of object-notation; 
and 

3. That all actions must partake of 
the character of one of these phases, 
because they are the only forms of rela- 
tion possible between subject and object 
in action. 

Actions must be either of impulse 
created, of motion directed, of contact 
effected, or of effect left, the first two 
kinds being actions of subject-notation, 
the last two being actions of object- 
notation. 

Applying these phases of the idea 
of action to the action of lips and 
tongue in producing the voice, we find 
on the subjective line the “vowels of 
action,” that is, each of the subjective 
vowels is an exponent of the character 
of a phase.— 

It would be too tedious a task to 
review the numerous Latin verbs, and 
show that their distribution among the 
four conjugations exactly corresponds 
with the character of the actions they 
express; but there is one important ap- 
plication of the foregoing principles, 
which I now proceed to illustrate. 

In the case of verbs which are syn- 
onymous in meaning, if they belong to 
different conjugations, we can clearly 
and exactly distinguish the meanings 
by considering in each case the char- 
acter of the conjugation. Take, for in- 
stance, the synonymous verbs, 
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1, docere and erudire, to teach. 

2, ardere, urere, to burn. 

3, ligare, nectere, vincire, to bind. 
4, lavare, lavere, to wash. ~ 
Upon the following diagram 


Actions of Actions of 
SUBJECT-N OTATION)| OBJECT-N OTATION. 
4, 2. 3. 4, 
IMPULSE. | MOTION. CONTACT. EFFECT 
Examples. cert 
( docere erudire 

Oye. ardere urere : 
(3) ligare nectere | vincire 
(4) lavare lavere 


such of these words as belong to the: 


first conjugation are placed in the first 
column, such as belong to the second 
conjugation, in the second column, and 
so on. 

The headings show the character of 
action expressed by each conjugation 
in accordance with the principles al- 
ready announced. Ata glance, the dif- 
ference of meaning between these syn- 
onyms, now becomes apparent. Thus, 

(1.) Docere, to teach, action of 2d 
class, motion directed, subject-notation, 
is to teach as far as the subject is con- 
cerned, motion of knowledge directed 
toward an object; 

Frudire, to teach, to instruct, action 
of 4th class, of effect left, object-nota- 
tion, is to teach as far as the object is 
concerned, effect left by teaching on 
the object, party taught. 

(2.) Ardere, 2d class, to burn, is to 
burn as far as the subject is concerned, 
motion of fire, “flame,” directed to- 
ward an object; the name of the act of 
setting fire, as a crime, concerning as 
such a crime the subject, is in English, 
therefore, derived from ardere, arson ; 

Urere, 2d class, to burn, is to burn 
as far as the object is concerned, effect 
of contact, of fire, with the thing burn- 
ing. The name of that effect, concern- 
ing as such the object, is in English, 
therefore, derived from urere,combustion. 

(8.) Ligare, to bind, Ist class, im- 
pulse created, subject-notation, is to 
bind as far as the subject is con- 
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cerned: Impulse, attitude of binding. 
“Ligabamus in agro,” says, therefore, 
Joseph ; 

Nectere, 8d class, effect of contact, ob- 
Ject-notation, is to bind as far as the 
object is concerned, effect of contact, 
of binding, with the object, thing 
bound; 

Vincire, to bind, 4th class, effect left, 
object-notation, is to bind as far as the 
object is concerned, effect left by bind- 
ing, or to leave bound, and so forth. 

In Greek, the character of these 
classes of verbs is found in the “con- 
tract” verbs. 

Let us now consider, “By what 
general quality the pronunciation of 
English differs from that of any other 
language.” 

I would say, that whilst all other 
languages are cast languages, that is, 
languages where each element of pro- 
nunciation is sounded separately, Eng- 
lish is a wrought language, that is, the 
elements of pronunciation, under the 
grasp of that energy which is in- 
herent in the English character, are 
not sounded singly as elements, but 
together as a unit of sound. The first 
question that presents itself here, is, 
whence this energy, and in such an 
abundance as to be a national charac- 
teristic? Of course it has not grown 
naturally on the soil of Old England. 
There is usually as great a variety of 
growth, in the crops, on the mental 
soil of a people as there is on the 
natural soil, and no such intensity of 
growth and excess in one particular 
direction as fairly to absorb or change 
the other. This excess of energy then 
was not produced organically, as growth 
from one people; it was brought about 
mechanically, by a conflux of people. 
Those that, from impulses of their own, 
followed the current of events tending 
westward, and came sword in hand to 
England, were not the lazy ones from 
home. They already represented, in 
the fact of their coming and leaving 


* external. 


‘principal characteristic of the race. 
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home, an “excess” of energy over that 
of those who remained. These energies 
collected, had on the island no outlet, 
no way of development, by absorption 
externally; so they had to develop 
themselves, by friction, internally, the 
result of which process was, that men 
lost those qualities in which they dif- J 
fered, and maintained those in which ' 
they agreed. Thus, energy became the 


This energy, as shown in life, we call 
“ Individuality;” this individuality 
asserted for all, we call “Human 
Rights;” these human rights enacted 
in history, we call “dfagna Charta.” 
And the same energy that enacted 
“ Magna Charta” gave to the language 
its big, capital “TI,” by which I mean 
the spelling of the personal pronoun 
of the first person singular with a 
capital, whilst the other pronouns have 
none, a feature occurring only in the 
English tongue. 

Having thus accounted for the pres- 
ence of this energy as a characteristic 
of the race, I shall proceed to show 
some of its effects upon the language. 

This big “I,” then, or this con-— 
centrated energy having first created 
walled homes—‘‘every man’s house his — 
own castle”—created a wailed language, 
fortified, at home, behind the teeth — 
as it is the common observance of all 
that study English in connection with 
French, that English is spoken more 
as if the party speaking would rather 
keep than issue this his bond, of 
speech, whilst French bodily, as in a 
raid, breaks through and rallies ou 
side of the “ ramparts””—this in kee 
ing with the directions of the two kinds 
of mind, the one homeward bound, t 
other outward and abroad. 

Again, the big ‘I,” in vindica 
of its impulses, crushed the “genders.” 
For, whilst in other languages the 
gender is a form of*relation in acti 
as, for instance, in German, where what 
is force is masculine, what is form | 
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feminine, and what is neither is neuter, 
in English all things as devoid of will, 
are neuter, except where, by some gen- 
eral or special act of grace, in life, or 
poetry, they are endowed with will, 
when the particular kind of supposed 
will as read in the action, fixes the 
kind of gender, then as its notation. 
A horse running away and overturning 
in its career a lamp-post may be desig- 
nated as a “he,” though otherwise, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, it might 
appear in print as a “she,” or an “it.” 
The sun as the “ruler” of stars, thus, 
may be made masculine (though in 
German it is feminine), and the 
“moon,” from the softness of its light, 
may be made feminine, “she” (though 
in German it is masculine, “he”). To 
confound gender and sex, and say that 
in English, “simply” there is gender 
where there is sev, were to confuse the 
language, if languages ever could be 
confused from want of knowledge of 
their proper treatment, and to compel 
it to use, or introduce, “gender” deep 
down among the remotest things of 
creation to the lowest plants and an- 
imals, of which the language denies 
gender, although they certainly possess 
eX. | ‘ 
_ Again, the big “TI,” in defence of its 
motion, broke up the sentences. For 
whilst in other, transmitted and mon- 
_archical, tongues the place of the part 
is fixed by the idea of the whole, in 
_ republican English the form of the 
_ whole is dependent upon the movements 
of the parts. The English, simple, “re- 
publican” sentence: (1) I shall recon- 
sider the matter, (2) after having read 
the letters (8) which I have received, 
changed into a monarchical or military 
form, as in German, reads thus: (1) I 
shall the matter, (2) after I the letters 
(3) which I received (2) read have, (1) 
once more consider. 
And last, to prove its effects, this 
“capital” I, in its efforts of pronun- 
Ciation, CRUSHED THE WORDS; that is, 


in English. 


Vindication of English. 
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the elements, as has been said, are not 
sounded singly, but are changed under 
the grasp of mind into a unit of sound, 
the word. : 
Take an example: here is the wor 
“Sir.” Put these letters before any 
people that ever lived, and see whether 
in pronouncing they will get what you 
get. They will pronounce the s, the 7, 
the r. Whatever they may get, they 
will never get your sound. Why? 
Theirs are cast languages. They pro- 
nounce the individual letters. Their 
sound of the word would be the sum 
of the sound of the letters, not their 
product, as in English. But now put 
these letters sir under the rollers of 
mind, sound them not as in a cast 
language, but as in a wrought lan- 
guage, and what happens? The liquid 
strong 7 is driven through the trans- 
parent feeble 7; the word is qunded 
as if spelled S’r. Now, put ¢his before 
any people that ever lived, and see 
whether, when they sound it, it will be 
anything but your English Srr, the 
vowel sound supposed to exist here as 
an independent sound, being but the 
clash of the consonants in the energy 
of the pronunciation of the word as a 
unit. 
So it makes no material difference 
whether we have 
Sir, 
bird, 
turn, 
heard, 
work, 
herd, 
worth, 
her, 
or burn, 
all have the same sound, the same 
cause, producing the same effect, a 
language, cast in its spelling for the 
eye, being changed for the ear, into a 
language “wrought.” 
You will now see, that in English 
pronunciation everything depends: 
Firstly, upon the character of the let- 
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ters, and not only upon their individual 
but also upon their social qualities, as 
ina wrought language a, letter which 
might get along very well with another, 
might not get along at ald with a third, 
or might show as neighbor of one let- 
ter qualities different from those it 
shows as the neighbor of another: and 
further, not only upon their open and 
obvious, but also upon their hidden or 
recondite qualities. Take for instance 
the sound of “all” in English. Whence 
this touch of an osound in all? I found 
that the vocal element in the sound of 
the liquid letters corresponds in the 
case of each liquid to one particular 
vowel sound. In the case of the / this 
iso. This “o” in the case of two I’s, 
or an | backed by a consonant, able to 
resist the loss of sound, in a wrought 
‘language is evolved in sufficient force 
or volume to be slightly audible, so 
that the letters a 11 are pronounced as 
if spelled with the part of an ‘“o,” 
which “o” sound, as a representative 
of the word “all,” is maintained where 
all is meant, as in “always,” though 
spelled with but a single 1. 

Secondly, upon the degree of energy 
of pronunciation involved, which may 
change with the meaning, use, or der- 
ivation of the word or its combination 
with other words or parts of words, etc., 
etc. 

Take, as an example, the word court, 
pronounced court when meaning the 
thing court itself, pronounced shorter 
in courtier, when meaning court, not 
for its own sake, but as the notation of 
the character or office of a party living 
at court; and pronounced very short in 
courteous, when not court as form, but 
court as force is meant, meaning, in 
general, civil, and in the manner of 
courts, whether inside or outside of the 
thing court itself. And 
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Thirdly, on the fact that in English 
a letter does not spend its force on its 
place in the word, but that the mode 
of uttering one particular letter may 
affect all the others, as ina piece of 
wrought iron every part of the mass 
affects every other part (whilst in cast 
iron the force of every part is spent in 
its place as a part), so that in English 
a letter at the beginning may affect the 
pronunciation of a letter even at the 
end. 
The details of all this belong to the 
course. But enough has been said to 
show that English is a language unique 
in itself, that it has not its like, and 
probably never will have, as the con- 
ditions which produced it are not likely 
to occur again; that it swings as a 
language on its own axis, can be cut 
like diamond only by its own dust, 
measured as a language only by itsown 
laws; how it must baffle and deride 
any efforts to catch it with “classical” 
rules, not made for English: how it 
will slip through here like an eel, or 
dash through there like a whale; how 
truly cosmopolitan this language is in 
its power of naturalization of words by 
simply “stamping” them, and indelibly 
thereby changing their character; that 
every English word has more specific 
gravity than a word of any other lan- 
guage, because in a smaller compass of 
sound it holds a greater meaning; and 
finally, that this “English” tongue re- 
sembles more than any other known 
language that kind of speech of which 
the poet says: 

“Wie ein Engel méch?’ ich sein, 
Ohne Korpershranke, 


Deren Unterredung ein 
Ténender Gedanke.” 


“Like an angel I would be 
With these fleshly bonds unbound: 
In communings heavenly — 
Every thought a tuneful sound!” 
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